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\ t ve or ent ear locusts about to 
desce! lL upon us a j 
ACCORDING to a bulletin published by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, we are about to be visited once 
more by an army of locust Connecticut, New York, 


Pennsylvania, Vit ia, North Carolina, 


New Jersey 


Indiana 1 Michi ill favored by the cicada 
but the probability is that little, if any, dan will 
i lone to th ro} nd neral ve tation However, 
ou I I hat il the Hemiptera may cause 
It isa good til to. i brought to the attention 
of readers s« ronth namely, that locusts have 
ust rti { ‘hey contain a fine quality of 
table o from wl itter can be made also The oil 
and the butter cont | phorus, considered to be the 
very | t iter 

Ir \ id t i lea for the chief ientist of the 
Acricultural Department t> correspond with the French 
scientist, upon whose the locusts 


statement these uses of 


unstained, If some valuable p: cts can be obtained 























by gathering in carefu t of | s, farmers should 
be instructed without delay, and the directions and i 
tructions sl ld be « plet It is a very interestir 
I t. and worth t trou tl may be taken to 
tl t I tion 
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’ Ameri for n commerce does not need 
1 tention at pre 
Y aci ‘ ind in Chili is settling down 
fi fifteen to eight yards, the subsidence being 
d by great fissures. Right in the centre stands 
nel th: kK it grew tired of holding 
I the 31 All the springs around 
have gone dry [here is no gas or vapor in the fissures, 
\ nd t eminent the earth seems to be in motion. 
edge of the su s gradually 
wavy fro th t The 
ice may be d ) e! of timbers 
mne prehistor work tecs Or it 
‘ t i of Nature whereby a great 
| existed for who surrounding inclosure 
‘ } iin pla pre ire olf mnt gases, un- 
1 re \ nt than usual, came to 
ip 
CON \ vs to Brooklyn! The Governor has 
f nexation of New Utrecht, Flat- 
| Fiatlands and Gravesend to the great city of homes 
’ t bridg Brooklyn has now more than one 


Her new terri- 
New 


human beings to take care of 
f 66.39 square miles. When 
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York reaches over for that great expanse of houses, 
parks, trolley wires and churches, it will be noticed 
that Brooklyn is much tue bigger of the two. While 


Brooklyn is annexing, it might not be a bad plan t 
have her annex the metropolis. It will be all the same 
in the end—the Greater, that is, the real, New York. 

AT Cooper Union, this city, May 3, Frederick R. 
x-Secretary Fairchild, James C. Carter and 
ed a meeting called for the purpose of 
urging the Senate to pass the tariff bill, income tax or 
Senator Hill was pointedly alluded to 
3, the allusions being received with hisses. 


Coudert, ¢ 
others addres 
no lncome tax, 
several time 
On the same date Mr. Hill made a second vigorous at- 
tack upon the tariff bill reported by the Finance Com- 
notice that he would continue to offer 


mittee, and gave 


hope 


pe that the income tax may be 


amendments, in the 
eliminated. 
- 
* 


It is given out that no amount of plumbing and r 
pairing will remove the unwholesomeness of the White 
House. Sewerage and plumbing are defective. Well, 


there is only one thing to do, anl that is, build a new 
White House, 
the nation honors as Chief Executive, anda fit residence 


and let it be worthy ef the man whom 


for his wife and family. 
THE dail; Grand Master Work- 


man Sovereign to the effect that he would order a big 


new spapers report 


up between Des Moines and Chicago unless 
to transport Kelly and 
If Sovereign is correctly 


railroad tie- 


the railroads agreed his arm 


te 


free between these two points. 
reported, he is not fit to be Grand Master of the Knights 
That is all there is about that. 


* * 


of Labor. 


BETWEEN four and five million dollars in gold went 
out of the country last week, owing to the high pric 
it is alleged, of sterling exchange. The sea voyage will 
do the stuif 
few months it will be recs 

no questions asked. When that international ratio is 
gold will not be asked to take all the ocean 


adopted. 
risks, while silver stays around home doing the chores. 


rood, and when it comes back again ina 


ived on the same old footing 


THE Alien Contract Labor Law forbids the importa- 
tion of foreign workmen under contract to labor. As 
it now stands, and viewed from the standpoint of its 
utter insufficiency for the alleged purpose of its enact- 
is probably the most ridiculous farce 
Sup- 


ment, this law 
that ever cumbered the pages of a statute book. 
plemented by one very simple provision it would be 
one of our most needful and useful measures for self- 
That provision is, that it shall be unlawful 


pt tection. 





for person to hire very large bodies of newly-landed 
emigrants to work on contract. 
* 7 


THE partisan journals are at it again. This time 
other with responsibility for 
World tells the New York 
manufacturers and millionaires never 


taxing each 
Coxeyism. The New York 
Tribune that, if 
went down to Washington in parlor-cars under the Re- 
publican regimé, to ask for the legislation that, they 
thought, was good for them, Coxeyites would not want 
to do the same thing now The Tri- 
b retorts that the Democrats have been preaching 


the y are 


‘on their uppers.’’ 


socialism and arraying the masses against the rich, and 
that The fact is, the Massillon 
man is a strictly non-partisan product, and is responsible 
What the two great parties are both re- 


Coxey is the result. 


for himself. 
sponsible for are: the present patchwork legislation on 
the lack of all safeguards against the dangers 
of an overcrowded population in cities; the neglect to 
colonize surplus population at home; the lack of fore- 
sight that has left us with a naturally growing popula- 
tion, increased by indiscriminate immigration, and all 
of them aimlessly looking for some place to go to. The 


old parties’ responsibility is not bounded by the horizon 


finance ; 


of Massillon. It is spread all over. 
H. Riper Haaa@arp, Gilbert Parker, J. S. Allen, 
Ossip Schubin, Wilhelm Jensen, Maurice Jokai, Ed 





sar 
Fawcett, are among the illustrious names whose novels 
have enriched, and will continue to enrich, ONCE A 
WeeEK Library. Negotiations are also in progress with 
A. Conan Doyle, and it is more than probable that dis- 
tinguished novelist will be added to the galaxy at an 
early day. The pleasing variety afforded by the vary- 
ing points of excellence possessed by these and other 
eminent novelists is one of the charms possessed by the 
Library in a greater degree than by any other in the 
The extends from 
represented in Haggard’s novels—to Russia, in 


world. range of subject-matter 
Africa 
the glowing pages of Jokai, the Hungarian poet, patriot 
and novelist; then around the globe again the other way, 
from Hudson's Bay, in Parker’s ‘Pierre and His Peo- 
ple,’ back to Austria, in Ossip Schubin’s novels, and 
finally landing safe and sound in New York here, in the 
It is a pleasant and quite remark- 


pages of Fawcett. 
Try it. It 


able swinging around the world—in fiction. 
is a sure cure for blues. : 

Now, do not be shocked. An English gentleman 
who has studied the question of national debts assured 
me, the other day, that we in the United States made 
a great mistake when we began to pay off the bonds. 
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lidated debt of Great Britain is in 
upon which three per cent is paid 


The bulk of the cons 
the sh ipe of consols 
in perpetuity, the principal being not payable at all. 
The holders of these consols get three per cent during 
transfer them at any time to another, 
thus receiving the principal. Great Britain is not bound 
to pay it; but the holder is not thereby deprived of the 
chance to realize it in the open money market. France 


life, and may 


has a similar scheme of finance in the rentes. It seems 
a pity that the United 
plan as this, There are so many willing hands idle that 
the Government would do much good by some great 


It is not a mere pass- 


States cannot devise some such 


scheme of public improvement. 
this alarming idleness and growing despera- 
There can be no doubt that too many 


ing phase, 
tion of workmen. 
people in this country depend upon wages paid by em- 
ployers. Let the Government employ some of them, 
and appropriate money to put others upon farms or in 
farm villages. For this purpose let annuities be issued. 
Money is worth three per cent to the Government fir 
these purposes. 
* * 

WHEN the Congress of the United States seemed beng 
upon repealing the Sherman Law, without leaving any 
provision on the Statute books recognizing silver as 
money, ONCE A WEEK published several articles in op- 
position to such a course. After the final demonetiza- 
tion of silver was consummated—for it was demoneti- 
zation—the hope was expressed that the people, in their 
sovereign capacity, would, at the earliest moment, re- 
habilitate the white metal. The time has come to renew 
that hope. The International Bimetallic Congress at 
London has attracted the attention of all civilized gov- 
ernments to the question as to whether the introduction 
of the gold standard is not responsible for much of the 
financial depression and industrial disaster that the 
world is at present suffering from. A cable message, 
signed by Senators Sherman, Allison, Aldrich, Lodge, 
Cullom, Hoar, Frye, Davis, Platt, Hill, Voorhees, Brice, 
Gorman, Murphy and Carey, was sent to the Congress, 
May 2, urging, among other things, that the .nterna- 
tional establishment of a gold-silver ratio would proteet 
the world of trade from violent exchange fiuctuation. 
The signatory Senators have the reputation in England 
The cable message will set 
It is well. 


of being monometallists. 


them right, both at home and abroad 
* * 

LorD SALISBURY, in a speech at Trowbridge, May 3, 
took occasion to oppose Honie Rule for Ireland, because 
the Chicago Triangle and the Tammany leaders in New 
York were in favor of it. His Lordship thought that, 
if England wished to conciliate anybody in this coun- 
try, she should conciliate those who love her, 
he is proud to believe that the latter are in the majority 
here. I will not disturb that faith in our love, but I 
am sure his Lordship does not know anything at all 
In the absence of any 








He says 


about it one way or the other, 
data, he simply took occasion to talk about Tammany 
and the Triangle. But he ought to discuss Home Rule 
on the square—not on the Triangle, nor yet on Tam- 
many. These are ours, and our home rule is very differ- 
ent from Irish Home Rule, in that it is an accomplished 
fact; English people intend to 
grant Ireland has tuo many ifs It is 
hard to believe that it will ever be achieved or granted 


whereas the kind the 
ands and buts. 
during the piping times of peace. 

CoxeEyY and the rest of them are not making history ; 
but, in connection with the newspaper enterprise that 
follows the armies, an occasional clubbing by metropoli- 
tan police, two or three summary imprisonuments, and 
an almost desperate population of idle workmen willing 
to work, the whole may furnish a sensational chapter 
in even a very much abridged United States History of 
the future. 


* * 


Str JoHN THOMPSON, Canadian Premier, is pleased 
to remark that the prospect of getting Canadian coal 
admitted, duty-free, into this country might have some- 
thing to do with the prospects of an agitation for free 
Our tariff horse, according to that tip, 
is likely to go under the ‘‘free’’ wire, just the length of 
an ‘‘agitation’’ ahead of Sir John’s colt. Sir John would 
give no assurances, but the tip is now public property. 


coal in Canada. 


* % 


* 
‘FIVE MILLION DOLLARS are buried here.’’ So read 
an inscription on the under side of a great flat stone 
that was turned over near Toluca, Mexico, on the Jalapa 
The owner of the ranch began to dig for the 
money. The people and the authorities of Toluca ordered 
him to step, claiming that the treasure was theirs. And 
now there is a prospect of some fighting. Troops have 
been sent to Toluca to preserve order. Being a trifle 
short of money, the United States ought to get a chance 


Ranch. 





to arbitrate this. 
+ * 

Wuat is the matter with a good old-fashioned picnic 
for the unemployed of the country who choose to take 
the Coxey plan of walking to Washington for what ails 
them? Coxey and his men were pitching quoits and 
having a good time generally at Washington at last ac- 
counts, while the fat of the capital was fairly showered 
upon them by the good people of the city, from whom, 
one of the police officials said, it was like pulling teeth 
to get assistance for the Washington poor last winter. 
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Tue New York Constitutional Convention assembled 
last Tuesday; still little was known of its proceedings 
up to the time of going to press. Nor can a safe fore- 
cast be made of the probable result of the deliberations 
of what must be taken to be the best legal minds of the 
State. Probably the most interesting, because the most 
novel, subject that will occupy attention is the petition 
in favor of female suffrage. Joseph Choate, the dis- 
tinguished New York lawyey, defined this question to 
be ‘‘whether the old Ship of State shall hereafter be 
manned by women instead of rusty old men.”’ Well, 
that is good for a joke; but it does not define the posi- 
tion of women, who only ask to be allowed to assist in 
directing the old ship in its future course. Probably 
nine out of every ten men are in favor of granting this 
privilege to women, as they are in favor of allowing 
women their own way in nearly every other matter 
that concerns only women themselves. The great diffi- 
culty about female suffrage is the prevailing uncer- 
tainty in men’s minds as to whether a majority of 
eligible women really wish the right to vote. If a 
majority yearns for it, and such fact can be demon- 
strated, it is safe to predict that the Constitutional 
Convention will give some form of female suffrage, 
qualified or absolute. Why would not it be a good 
idea to put the question to the votes of women them- 
selves? Let the Convention appoint a day for women 
to vote throughout the State aye or nay to this question : 
“Shall the word ‘male’ be stricken from the Constitu- 
tion?’’ This is a short and easy method of ascertaining 
the real wishes of womankind. 

* * 
* 

3ASEBALL, the great national game, has reasserted 
its old-time popularity, and the present year promises 
to be the most prosperous and enjoyable one in the his- 
tory of the sport. There are, however, several threat- 
ening defects in the games so far played which may 
cause trouble before the season is over. There is a 
rule inflicting fines upon players for disputing the um- 
pire’s decisions, and authorizing the latter to have deal- 
ings on disputed plays with the captains alone. The 
general public, outside the ranks of the baseball cranks, 
will not stand very much of the loud wrangling that 
has characterized several games already, though the 
season is not yet a month old. As for ‘‘dirty ball-play- 
ing,’’ the players owe it to themselves, from every point 
of view, to refrain from it. If they do not, the umpire 
has power to order such players out of the game, and 
he should exercise it right from the start. I am very 
fond of the great battery game. It is the most scientific 
of all the out-door pastimes. Its full development can 
be reached by players of quick intelligence, carefully 
preserved physique and gentlemanly behavior only. It 
has long been the dream of myself and others who have 
watched it from its infancy that, some day, the great 
battery game would be not only popular, but fashion- 
able; that the wealthy, ‘‘society,’’ the bar, the pulpit 
—all classes—would patronize it, because it is American 
and is worthy of it. Unless all parties concerned—in- 
cluding some of the present grand-stand hissing con- 
tingent—conclude to make less noise and play more ball 
and cleaner bull, I fear that dream will be but a dream. 
Bat surely, it must be more pleasant to play like a Van 
Haltren, a Delehanty, a Tiernan or a Long than to be 
hissed by a whole field full of people. The American 
people want to see the game of baseball, but they want 
Come, boys, let them have it! 

* * 


it at its best. 


* 

Don CaRLOS has refused to accept the advice of Pope 
Leo XIII., to give up his pretensions to the Spanish 
throne and advise his supporters to abandon his cause. 
Don Carlos does not believe in the doctrine of the ac- 
complished fact as an argument. The distinguished 
Catholic theologian and philosopher of Spain, Jaime 
Lucio Balmes, devotes many eloquent pages of his 
greatest work to an attack upon this same doctrine, 
urging that an accomplished fact should never inter- 
fere with questions of right; and Balmes’s bright pages 
are among the grandest ever written in defense of tlie 
righis of the Church against revolution and the tyranny 
of kings. The present reigning house of Spain is an av- 
complished fact, merely; and, as royalists argue the 
case, Don Carlos is the legitimate and rightful titulary, 
though not the possessor, of the Spanish throne. Under 
the circumstances, it is not surprising that a large por- 
tion of the Spanish clergy follow the fortunes of Don 
Carlos with affection and intellectual recognition. The 
advice of Pope Leo XIII. is, of course, in the interest 
of peace. Spain is comparatively quiet now, and a 
revolution might not be successful. Even admitting 
the justice of Don Carlos’s claims, I believe it is an 
accepted tenet of all modern Christian philosophy that 
a revolution must not be attempted unless there is 
reasonable hope of success. In all cases that history 
records I find that the whole world, including the 
Papacy, is willing to agree that nothing succeeds like 
success, in the matter of disputed succession to the 
throne, or other violent governmental changes. On 
this basis, then, must Don Carlos rest. If he can get 
that throne away from- the House of Savoy, and then 
hold it down and govern Spain, the rest of the world 
will put its imprimatur upon Carlist rights achieved. 

* * 

Conergy IsLAND being now a part of Brooklyn, Mayor 
Schieren has determined to make it a Sunday resort to 
which fathers and mothers of the metropolitan district 
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may bring their children without the danger of expo 
ing them to the sights and scenes of licentiousness tht 
have characterized the place for many years. But, after 
all, the visitors to the place will make it what it is to | 
in the future. The Brooklyn police will, no doubt, sve 
to it that order is maintained and the laws of the city 
and State are enforced; but this cannot be done unless 
the well-known purveyors of the unseemly are rigidly 
excluded from licenses either to themselves or by proxy. 
Not only this, but the notorious men and women visitors 
should be excluded from Coney Island. They can be ex- 
cluded as easily at the steamboat piers, both here and at 
the Island, as they can be excluded from many of our 
theatres. Unless the work is done thoroughly right 
now, it will be worse than nothing: Half-work now 
will simply lead to a constantly growing disregard of 
decency, until finally all the pent-up licentiousness of 
former years will break out worse than ever. 
* a ~ 

KING KaBARAGA has been punished by England, and 
his kingdom is now a British protectorate. The world 
of the future is likely to see present conditions reversed 
—that is, the present civilized nations going into decay 
and the semi-civilized peoples advancing into new and 
vigorous social conditions. That may be the very dis- 
tant future; but it will come, if the globe itself lasts 
long enough to see it. When it come, if the 
Britisher is there at the time, he will have about cll 
there is worth having of the new class of people. What 
is, perhaps, more to the point, and more to the Brit. 


isher’s purpose, he has most of them now. 
* * 


does 


* 

EX-PRESIDENT IIARRISON came td New York last 
week for a week’s stay on private business connected 
with his law practice. At the Fifth Avenue Hotel 
it was surprising how many statesmen happened to 
some of 


register on the same day, or the next day 
must, df 


them the day before. In the face of this, I 
course, accept Mr. Harrison's statement that his visit 
has no political significance—as far as he is concerned. 
But the happening statesmen did not hesitate to discuss 
Hence, thusly. 

” * 


the possibilities of 1896. 


THE Coxey trial at Washington never “had ought tu 
been.’’ But it is a fair trial, and Coxey and his friends 
will not be deprived of any of their constitutional rights. 
The Constitution lives at Washington when it is at home. 
It is bigger than the Capitol police, and big enough and 
built just right to take care of the Massillon man either 
for protection or punishment. 


+ ~ 


_ 

THE Anarchists held a meeting, May 6, at the Thalia 
Theatre, in the Bowery, this city, at which the most 
fiery utterances were injulged in. Johann Most favored 
the kicking of society and government into sheol, though, 
not being a reader of the revised version of the Seript- 
ures, Johann did not use the new word. The average 
Bowery tough audience is a tame affair compared with 
that Thalia Theatre crowd. It is reasonable to suppose 
that arrests will follow. New York cannot afford to 
allow this, even if no harm results from the utterances. 
The latter are in themselves unlawful, disgracefui—and 
this scum of the European revolutionary caldron must 
be summarily skimmed off the surface of even the 


Bowery seethings. 
* * 


* 
EARTHQUAKES are still shaking poor Greece. Only 
last Sunday King George attended at the Cathedral of 
Lamia, where a ‘‘Te Deum’’ was sung. At five o'clock 
the same evening the seismic monster rolled uneasily 
under Thebes, Atalanta and Livadia—the shock was 
slightly felt at Athens. To add to the terror of the 
people, a Dr. Falb prophesied a destructive visitation 
for the 4th or 5th inst. A great many people camped 
in the fields, and others spent the two nights in boats. 
To one who has studied later theories respecting earth- 
quakes, the conclusion is almost imperative that Greece 
is only at the beginning of her troubles. 
* * * 

Now, that is right! An official notice in Rome 
warns Italians not to go to America, or, if they do, 
to keep away from Maryland, Delaware and Penn- 
syivania. 

* * 
* 

THE Associated Press must be getting used to the in- 
dustrial situation at the Mesaba Range, in Minnesota. 
A dispatch from Duluth, May 3, stated that comparative 
quiet had been restored; that, aside from raiding an 
eating-house or two and stealing some forty kegs of 
blasting powder from a magazine, the rioters committed 
no special depredations. After all, depredations depend 
a good deal on the point of view. se 

* ” 
cal 

CHINESE PHOTOGRAPHS look so much alike that dupli- 
cate photographs are being taken in thickly populated 
Chinese centres like New York and San Francisco. The 
heathen can take two or three of himself, and when a 
fellow-heathen is smuggled in, he can not only shield 
him if he Jooks like the picture, but he can make money 
out of it. Ah Sin seems to have an inexhaustible supply 


of cards up that sleeve. 


Somesopy stole a guantity of wine and some cigars 
kept by ex-President Harrison in his room at the Leland 
Stanford University, in California, and the students were 
asked, and refused, to make good the loss. The president 
of the University therefore decided to pay the amount 


of the loss—thirty-four dollars—out of his own pocnet 
and then the students capitulated. They would not le 


their president suffer, and made good the amount them 
The most curious deve lopment of the incident 


premises is f 


selves. 
was the fact that keeping liquor on th 
bidden by the rules 


JOUN JAY, grandson of him of Revolutionary fame. 
died, Saturday, in this city, aged seventy-seven. It is 
said he might have lived for many years longer but for 
injuries received some time ago by being knocked down 
in the street by a passing truck. He was in every re 
spect a true gentleman, devoted to principle and duty, 
and with the courage of his convictions. In 1869 he bi 
came Minister to Austria, by appointment of General 
Grant. 


Curious alarm 


THE London Spectator has sounded 
about India. Thursday next will, it appears, be the 
thirty-seventh anniversary of the great rebellion of 
1857, and the Spectator sees signs of another terribl: 
outbreak of native fury against the European invaders 
The outbreak of ’57 was preveded by the distribution of 
chappaties—little unleavened cakes—which. it 
was a preconcerted signal that the hour to strike had 
arrived. ‘This year the signal takes the form of daubs 
on the mango-trees throughout Behar and the provinces 
to the east and west. No one seems to know who did 
the daubing, but it is so general that it is thought to 
bode evil. An uneasy feeling has prevailed in Anglo 
Indian circles for some time. 


seems, 


GLADSTONE, the Grand Old Man, is failing, they say, 
since his retirement from active politics. He has lost 
interest in life, and the doctors believe that he needs 
active work to keep up his physical strength. Work 
has always been his recreation, and work he must have, 
or break up. 

THE musical competition announced in our issue of 
April 14, offering a prize of seventy-five dollars for the 
best original setting of Mrs. Browning's ‘‘Lullaby,”’ and 
a second prize of fifty dollars for the best original musi- 
cal composition on any other popular theme, will close 
on May 31. There is yet time for those who are am- 
bitious of winning either of these valuable priges to send 
in their competition papers. For full particulars, sce 
issue of April 14. 

THE STORY OF A PEOPLE’S LIBERATION. 

WE are going to give you something in the Library 
next time that will be a delight, from the opening chap 
ter until you regretfully close itatthe end. Itis ‘‘Karin 
Do you know who Karin, or Catharine of 
She was the Queen of Gustavus Vasa, in 


of Sweden.’’ 
Sweden was? 
the sixteenth century. Gustavus made her his queen. 
He almost compelled her to be his queen. 

From her youth Karin was the playmate of another. 
She really loved that other. She never denied it. But 


she loved her Sweden, too. After her marriage and 
coronation even, she met her once boy-lover and told 
him that she had married Gustavus, that she would be 


his loyal queen and spouse, that she would kiss him 
her lover — farewell. that they would be friends ir 
thought; but that the 
from the tyrant of Denmark, had a prior claim upon 
her, because she thought the land she loved and whose 
people had suffered such barbarous tyranny could be 
fully redeemed only when Gustavus and his chosen 
queen were in full sway over the kingdom. 

But the great charm of the story is in the poetic 
fervor of description, the deep sentiment of patriotism, 
the perfectly homelike descriptions of the life of Karin 
in her youth, in her wanderings through rugged scenery, 
in the struggles of her household, which was chosen by 


Gustavus, saivior of Sweden 


the tyrant, Christian, as the chief headquarters from 
which to carry out his latest designs against the liberties 
of the Swedes, though Karin’s people were among the 
most determined of the patriot band that dared to shel- 
ter Gustavus outside of the Dalecarlian mines. In these 
struggles the great author of this novel. Wilhelm Jen- 
sen, shows an ingenuity and a dramatic power fully 
equal to the best work of Scott in similar situations. 
“Karin of Sweden”’ will be issued with Vol, XIII, 
No. 6. You will not find it elsewhere. This novel is 
copyrighted. You know we never re-issue any of these 
stories, It will be a genuine treat for you to read this, 
It will be as a breath of fresh mountain air in the spring 
after a long winter of close quarters and discontent. 
The opening chapters in the book have never been ex- 
celled in any language. They are a picture of the great 
Falls of Trollhatta, and in the foreground, the heroine, 
saving a butterfly from death against the side of the 
Falls, being soon interrupted in her childish human: 
ness by the great Gustavus himself coming to her inc 


nito. The story starts right off from the first word. It 
is all story. And it is all good, pure, ennobling and de 
lightful. We advise you to read it. In a subscription, 
it will cost you about six cents. 
-~e- 
IN MAYTIME., 
Tae redbird’s piping song at daybreak on the hill 
The gleam of silver dew 
On fresh young leaves; the melody of rills 
The violet’s tufted blue; 
Faint spicy scents from orchards cool and greer 
Flute-notes from tangled brakes 
And rustlings sweet from purple flags that lear 


Beside the shining lakes 
Clear, cloudless noons with soft winds wand'ring by 
The breath of clover 
The wild bee’s hum—the woed-dove’s plaintiv 
Haunting the forest gloom 
Then tender twilights dim with cloud 
The smell of rain-drenched flowers 
And the red starlight flashing down the way 
Throuzh all the dreamy he 
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SKETCHES AT THE FARM SHOW, MADISON SQUARE 
(Specially drawn by C, 





MEMORY cons the familiir lines so suggestive of old 
age when I consider the lives of James Ware Bradbury 
and Alpheus Felch, the only survivors of the brilliant 
galaxy of public men who sat in the United States 
Senate during the first session of the Thirtieth Con- 
gress. Those were the tines when the nation’s Repre- 
sentatives journeyed to the capital on horseback or by 
stage, and messed together in the historic mansions 
which have long since become landmarks; when fash- 
ionable gentlemen wore high stocks, elaborate waist- 
coats, enormous watch-fobs, and blue swallow - tail 
coats, with conspicuous brass buttons. Washington 
was little more than a village, but its plank side- 
walks were trodden by Daniel Webster, Henry Clay, 
Robert Tombs, John C. Calhoun, Thomas Hart Benton 

intellectual giants who made history in the halls of 
Congress and blazoned their names on the nation’s roll 
of fame. Men drank deeply in those davs. They were 
gallant in bearing, quick at repartée; they loved early 
and married young, and money-getting was not esteemed 


as highly as it is to-day. It was the era of the code 
duello; blood course l more quickly, and petty affronts 
brought swift challenge to mortal combat. Few men 


had been west of the Mississippi River, and land in 
Illinois went begging at a dollar and a quarter an acre. 

It is a remarkable coincidence that Mr. Bradbury 
and Mr. Felch should have been born within six miles 
of each other in York County, Me., the former on June 
10, 1802, and the latter, September 28, 1804. Nor does 
the coincidence end there. Both were of English de- 
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scent, they entered Bowdoin College together, both 
adopted the legal profession, their Senatorial service 
began at the same time, in 1847, and ended at the ex- 
piration of one term. 

Both have been life-long Democrats. To-day both 
are strangely vigorous for their years, physically and 
mentally. One naturally uncovers before these sur- 
vivors of another age, these associates of Clay, Web- 
ster, Calhoun, Polk, Taylor, Cass, Adams, Jackson and 
all that vanished host that achieved greatness a half 
century ago. They witnessed the death of the first 
Republican party, the formation of the Whig party, 
the Free Soil party and the present Republican party. 
‘here are two other men living who were in the Senate 
with the subjects of this sketch, but they assumed office 
at later dates. They are Robert C. Winthrop and Gen- 
eral George Wallace Jones, who is four months older 
than Mr. Felch. 

Among the classmates of Bradbury and Felch was 
more than one ambitious boy who afterward achieved 
fame. Our most gifted poet, Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow; our greatest novelist, Nathaniel Hawthorne; 
the orator, Sargent S. Prentice; Dr. George B. Cheever, 
Commander Horatio Bridge, Josiah Stover Little, John 
8. C. Abbott, and that gallant Jonathan Cilley, who 
died on the field of honor by the hand of the vengeful 
Kentuckian, Graves, all conned their lessons together 
and played their boyhood’s games at old Bowdoin some 
seventy-five years ayo. 

Mr. Bradbury has resided at Augusta, Me., for sixty- 
four years. He was county attorney from 1835 to 1839, 
and a delegate to the convention which nominated James 





ALPHEUS FELCH. 


K. Polk, in 1844. At the expiration of his term in the 
United States Senate, in 1853, he refused a renomina- 
tion, and resumed the practice of law. One of his part- 
ners was Lot M. Morrill, who became Governor. United 
States Senator, and finally Secretary of the Treasury 
under President Grant. Senator Bradbury married in 
1834, and had four sons; but he has outlived them all, 
and his wife died fifteen years ago. His daughter-in- 
law and his only grandchild. a little girl of thirteen, 
live with him at his pleasant home in Augusta. 

Hon. Alpheus Felch moved, in 1838, to Monroe, Mich., 
where he became village attorney. He was elected a 
Representative to the first Michigan Legislature, in 
1835, and served two years. He was a State Bank 
Commissioner in 18388 and 1839, Auditor General in 
1842, and a judge of the Supreme Court of Michigan. 
He became Governor in 1845, and was elected to the 
United States Senate two years later. He has held sev- 
eral appointive oftices since 18538, He married at the 
age of thirty-three, and has been a widower for thirteen 
years. 

Perhaps a truer glimpse of his character than this 
sketch affords is contained in the closing lines of a let- 
ter received from the venerable gentleman three days 
ago. Let me quote from it: “‘.. . I ought to add that 
now, in mature old age, I am living a retired and quiet 
life, enjoying good health, and occupying the same resi- 
dence which has been my home for almost fifty years, 
myself and a widowed daughter and her two children 
constituting our family circle. With these blessings 
and with good friends all about me, and a library of 
good books at hand for consultation and communion, 
why should I not be happy? Yours very truly, ALPHEUS 
FELCH.”’ 

-e~- 


Two clergymen arrived too late for the train, which 
steamed out of the station as they drove up. The first 
said: ‘‘I shall never put faith in my watch again.”’ 
“‘Ah,’’ replied his friend, ‘‘it’s not faith you want, but 
good works.” 


STILL another photograph story, for the truth of 
which I can vouch. A widower about to remarry had 
the photograph of her who was to be his second wife 
taken. When the negative appeared a form was look- 
ing over the shoulder of the sitter, and, although very 
faint and vague, it was sufficiently clear to be recogniz- 
able as that of the first wife.—Gentlewoman, March 24. 
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ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD. 

EAR the quaint little summer cottage built close 
W to the water's edge, at the mouth of a gorge 
opening on the wild, rocky shore of East 
Gloucester, the fishermen, going out early to 

their nets, lift their dories softly into the water, talk 
together in whispers, and row so gently that the dip of 
their oars is scarcely heard. They know nothing, for 
the most part, these plain fisher folk, of the wonderful 
fame which is the heritage of her who has bought their 
carefulness with a price more precious than rubies. 
Few of them are aware that, from ocean to ocean, 
and in distant lands, as well as in their own, that her 
name is as familiar to the multitudes as are the names 
of their boats to themselves; but of this they have 








THOMAS BAILEY ALDRICH 


knowledge, that Elizabeth Stuart Phelps Ward has 
brought help and cheer and comfort to their cot- 
tages; that to her have gone their matrons and their 
maids in hours of trouble, and tiaat by her there have 
been planted in the hearts of their young men new as- 
pirations and fresh resolves. They know that, with her 
intense love for the ocean, there is mingled a great lik- 
ing for the toilers of thesea. They understand, too, that 
this ‘‘writing lady’’ is very unsuccessful in wooing sleep, 
and that no Argonaut ever searched more earnestly for 
the golden fleece than she for a place of quiet nights. 

This love for the sea and those who gain a livelihood 
by it inspired ‘‘Jack, the Fisherman,’’ which is an ex- 
ceedingly successful book. 

Mrs. Ward, always in delicate health, has been much 
an invalid since the writing of ‘“The Silent Partner,” the 
last chapters of which she finished against the protests 
of her physician. 

There has been no time since the publication of 
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“Gates Ajar,’’ twenty-five years ago, when anything 
from its author’s pen has not been in eager demand; 
but, although her subsequent stories have been com- 
paratively numerous, Mrs. Ward is, a great part of the 
time, unable to produce anything. She sees a few 
valued friends, but does not go into society. 
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MRS. ABBY MORTON DIAZ. 


Mrs. Ward has classically regular features, dark hair, 
Juminous gray eyes, and a shy, almost shrinking, man- 
ner. 


Among the aromatic pines of Belmont, a few 
minutes’ ride from Boston, in a house com- 
manding one of the 


finest views in New En- 











gland, Mrs. Abby’ Mor- 
ton Diaz lives and writes, 
and from it goes forth to 
give her telling ‘‘Hu- 
manity Talks.’”’ The 
strong and beautiful 
gospel of every-day liv- 
ing which Mrs. Diaz 
teaches, not less by pre- 
cept than example, is 
emphasized by her latest 
book, ‘Only a Flock of 
Women,” which is one 
of the most practically 
helpful, as well as one 
of the most entertaining 
books of the last decade. 

On . Commonwealth 
Avenue lives Willis Boyd 
Allen, the poet who gave 
us that fragrant bouquet 
of thought - blossoms, 
bound together in the 
dainty volume called ‘‘In 
the Morning.”’ 

At the various so0- 
cieties and clubs, many 
of which number among 
their members both men 
and women—the Brown- 
ing Society, the Somer- 
set, St. Botolph,the Paint 
sail and Clay, the Ymerian, 











the Tavern, and the Puri- 


EDWARD EVERETT HALE’S HOME, 39 HIGHLAND STREET, ROXBURY 
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tan Clubs—or at receptions, one is apt to meet Robert 
Grant, the lucid and luminous interpreter of social life; 
Oscar Fay Adams, poet and prose-writer; Miss Louise 
Imogene Guiney, the poet, who, in conversation, spark 
les like a flashing brook; Edwin Lassetter Bynner, the 
historical writer; Miss Katherine E. Conway, author 
and journalist; Mr. James Jeffrey Roche, poet, journal 
ist and wit; Arlo Bates, novelist and poet; Clara Ers 
kine Clement (Mrs. Edwin Waters), Miss Anne Page, 
and scores of other interesting people. 

Miss Anne Page, writer of short tales, is what may 
be called the author of strong suggestions. Her stories 
have a pronounced and clearly perceptible underthrob 
which never comes to the surface in words, but of which 
one is always conscious, as in an earthquake he would 
be conscious of the swell and tumult beneath the ground 
under his feet. 

One might readily believe from the Greek poise of 
her head and the classic regularity of her features that 
Miss Page is Pygmalion’s Galatea, and thus believing, 
perfectly understand why the sculptor prayed that his 
statue might receive life. 

An author who has lately received the signal honor 
of having her novel, ‘“‘The Rousing of Mrs. Potter 
which is one of the most real of the realistic school 
—brought out simultaneously in Boston and London, 





MRS. ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS WARD, 


is Miss Gertrude Smith, a modest young girl, living 
quietly on Blagden Street. It is expected that from 
this strong beginning Miss Smith will go on to weave 
for herself a thick-leaved garland of bay. 

At Charlesgate, within the limits, but entirely away 
from the bustle of Boston, in a home commanding an 
unparalleled view of misty hills and sunset glories, lives 
Miss Anne Whitney, the noted sculptor and poet. Miss 
Whitney’s muse takes a metaphysical turn, and her 
beautiful thoughts wind ir mysterious ways. Lydia 
Maria Child, writing to Miss Whitney, in 1878, to 
knowledge the gift of a copy of her poems, says: “I 
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Cal r so high, or dive so deep; so I stand looking 
and nderin her yuu have gone, like a cow watch 
ing a bird or a dolphit \ wag said that when Emer- 
sol i | pt, the Sphin aid to You're an- 
othe | imagine the Sphinx would address you in the 
same way i find great beauty in the poems, and of 
those which | do not understand, | say, as wa id of 
Madame de Stael Would that the Pythoness were less 
inspired r | more intelligent lhe written word 
ol such a woman to 1 i woman Is most interesting 
Miss Whitney h the heart of the true friend, as well 
as that of the true artist in sculpture and poetry. 

[he editor who recently wrote to Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich asking him to drop a poem in the slot and 


draw out as much money as he chose, was wise in his 
day and generation; for he was aware that, however 
many shekels might be drawn out, that they could never 
pay for one of the finished brain-fabrications, the spon 


taneou yul-notes of thi harmer of the nations Mr 
Aldri rst limmers and sparkles and floats like 
the diamond’s ra t tar’s light, the sumuiner’s cloud; 
not the least amor i fascinations being its Charming 
4 ih Line 

The home of Mr. Aldrich is on Beacon Street, over- 
looking the Common and Public Gardens, a fittingly 


roinantic situation for the dwelling-place of a poet. 
Among the blue hills of Milton. ashort distance from 


Boston, in a cozy, self- planned cottage, called ‘‘The 
Shielding built next to the large house, with its ove! 
hanging elm-trees, where she was brought in her seven 


teenth year as a bride—lives Mrs. Adealine D, T. Whit- 
ney. It has probably never occurred to Mrs. Whitney, 
as it has to many who are close readers of her books, 
that out of the idea of “neighboring, living alongside, 
gin which she has for years constantly in- 
House, in Chicago, and 
man imilar institutions elsewhere, whose ait is to 
establish friendly (not charitable) relations between 
those of different means who dwell near to each other 
and to teach cleanliness and spreal refinement by sim- 
ply living the cleanly, refined life before those whose 
existence happens to lie in ‘parallel lines. 

Mrs. Whitney is very like a chapter out of one of her 
books. She must be largely understood by intuition, 
interpreted by insight. In her spoken, as in her writ- 
ten word, she go traight to the spiritual foundation 
of things, and makes of her thought a prism which 

mverges the lovely shades which gives the beautiful 
hue to her sayings. Probably there is no woman in 
America whose conversation is so far from common- 


ana beion 


culeated, have grown the Hull 


place as hers. The trivial matters of the hour pass her 
by unnoted and uncommented upon. Only the large 
things of iife, physical and spiritual, concern her largely. 

Mrs. Whitney's slight figure is beautifully propor 


tioned Her lovely gray hair is becomingly arranged, 
and her dark, intent eyes look into those of the speaker 
a3 though to gain an emphasized meaning from voice 
and glance. She is sympathetic, without effusiveness, 
and kind, without ostentation 


\ writer who has recently joined us after a twelve 


years’ sojourn in Italy, and who promises to add much 
to our periodical literature in the way of full-toned, dis 
criminating articles on social questions, is Mrs, Jean 


Porter Rudd. Mrs. Rudd has already produced much 
good work for various magazines, and her treatment 


shows a firm grasp, accurate knowledge, and a buoy- 
ancy of style which is delightful. Mrs. Rudd evidently 
believes that “the proper study of mankind is man, 
and is observing, with careful wisdom and quick wit, 
the problems of our nation 

Mrs. Rudd is a most interesting conversationalist, 


and a lady of extremely magnetic presence. 

Tiaus briefly d Boston of to- 
day; but the Boston of to-day is only a link in the 
chain whose mighty forging was begun by the giants 
who lived and wrought in the years when the intellect- 
ual city was young, and who put upon it their stamp 
ed it with that impalpable, but all-penetrating 
rosphere of cultivation which has lured within its 

rs those with exalted hearts, and hands eager for 
At mplishment And the tones of these 
mighty ones are not silenced among us, or their pres 


oO we speak of literar 








literary 


ence unfelt Mimerson an l Hawthorne, and the Alcotts 
ani Thoreau are not mere memories, but formative 
forces Longfellow and Lowell are here in essence. 
The sea cannot hold from us Margaret Fuller. Mount 
Auburn and Sleepy Hollow and other gardens of si 
len ind peace cannot keep from us that which these 


atinosphere-makers held in the sacredness of their hearts 
and wrought out by the diligence of their hands as gifts 
to make our Boston immortal. Tl » past h lds its spell 
over the present May the present prove worthy to hold 


aspell over the fut 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA, 


ue occasion of the visit of the International Press 
Chi to Atlanta, Ga., furnishes a good opportunity for 
making the general readers of ONCE A WEEK familiar 
With the appearanc of some of the interesting features 
of that thriving and enterprising city. The hospitable 
people of Atlanta overwhelmed the press representa- 
tives with polite attentions and every evidence of hearty 
wel rhe See page 5 
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Fortunes shou b ed b iw, according to posit urea 
achieved Hope TemMpur 

ONE of the best-dressed women in Paris to-day is an 


frishwoman: for. though making 
Hope Temple was born in Dublin, 

In front of one of the groceries of the Champs Elysées 
quarter, the point of her a la mode aiguille umbrella rest- 
ing upon a case of vegetables that looked like a water- 
color design from one of the salons, she seemed p laced 
there by some sk — modiste to do justice to a late per- 
fection of toilet. “‘Chic’’ was never better employed than 
in describing the simple, trim, becoming, fresh elegance 
of the shaded brown that made her costume. Dark 
brown skirt, plain as a petticoat, with the perfect 

hang’’ that follows the Parisian scissors, and makes 
both material and trimming; a tan-colored coaching- 
cape in three; gloves of the darker shade; a saucy 
brown turban, trimmed in the twin wings of a cream- 
colored dove, whose body made the crown, and whose 
dainty bill, like an index-finger, pointed to the blonde 
brightness beneath. 

A swing of the jaunty cape disclosed a trim little 
waist, a starched shirt-front, tie, collar and pin, and 
perfect ‘bolero’? matching the skirt and gloves. The 
pointed tips of tiny patent-leathers and white veil, with 
the needle umbrella, gave finishing touches to the toilet 
of one woman, who, although a famous public character, 
knows how to dress herself, and loves to do it. 

How does she look? Without seeing her features, 
she might well be mistaken for Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
the poetess. She is of the same size, height. build, and 
has the same air of jaunty, but lady-like, independence, 
the same light step, and as near asa duplicate could 
come to the amber tints of the poet’s hair, much the same 
general coloring of pink and white and blonde. In place, 
however, of the almost infantile insouciance of the 
American writer, she has the tranquil poise of one 
who has found her feet. 

What is she doing here in Paris? 

Following the impulse of genius to climb greater 
heights than those achieyed. Not satisfied with being 
the foremost woman writer of ballads in the world, 
with having composed such ge sms of song as ‘‘My Ladv’s 
Bower,” “Sweet September,’’ ‘‘An Old Garden” (if I 
must love), ‘Auf Wiedersehen,”’ and ‘Rory, Darlin’,’’ 
she is now impelled to write opera for the stage. 

An American woman would “‘sit down and write 
one,”’ and regret or forget it the rest of her life. Muss 
remple would not be famous as she is now, if, with all 
her genius, she were made on this mold. 

“IT must be mistress of the whole situation before I 
attempt an experiment, 

“Opera is an art by itself, requiring a profound 
knowledge of technique, harmony, counterpoint, com- 
position and orchestration, notinecessary to ballad-writ- 
ing. I donot want to feel dependent upon others for 
the representation of my ideas, which means misrepre- 
sentation, I have a horror of any one touching my 

vork. LTshould prefer to have it go out to the world 
wrong than to be made right by another’shand. I must 
be mistress of the situation.” 

So, despite all family and friendly counsel to stay 
where a was, a petted belle, surrounded by friends 
and relations, here she is, pleasure and comfort far 
removed, and identity sunk to—follow the impulse of 
Genius ! 

She is installed in her own ménage here near the 
Champs Elysées, in an appurtement furnished with 
her own elegant belongings brought across the Channel, 
and supplemented by many tasteful purchases here. 

“The entourage of other people disturbs me,’’ she 
says. “‘I cannot have people knocking at doors, ring- 
ing bells, passing through halls, and visiting with my 
friends in a public parlor. The feeling that people are 
liable to disturb me makes me restless. In a pension 
there is no liberty. At ten frances a day (without ex- 
tras of fire, light and wine) I could not practice in my 
room; I objected to it. At fifteen francs a day, I could 
not practice; other people objected to it. This is more 
expensive; but IL have liberty, three rooms and a kitchen 
and an English cook. Grocers, ete., come every morn- 
ing for orders. Wine is about one-third more. The 
concierge (janitor) is a constant drain. Coal is eleven 
dollars a ton; gas double what it isin London. Every- 
thing is much dearer in Paris than in London. 

If surrounded by my friends, I should prefer the 
life in Paris. Situated as Iam, I have no life but my 
work. It is better so, At home, of course, I could step 
into any one of a score of houses for lunch and a chat 
Except among Bohemians here, there are no such ‘irregu- 
larities There is no entrée, no intimacy possible to a 
stranger to the best French families. 

‘In summer I find an ice-mountain to climb, and 
spend most of my time on the Thames, rowing, punt- 
ing, fishing, swimming, etc. From childhood I have 
always ‘gone in’ for athletics—riding, driving, walk- 
ing, etc. See there!’’ And, really, the alert little 
creature has some very ‘‘neat’’ muscle, which adds 
to, without taking away, any of her charm. 

‘Yes, I wrote one little Lever de rideau —‘ The 
Wooden Spoon’—which was successful; but I feel im- 
pelled to write a three or four-act opera. I came here 
by advice of Sir Arthur Sullivan, who is my good friend, 
to study with Messager, writer of ‘Basoche,’ ‘La Belle 
Nez,’ ‘Miss Dollar,’ etc., one of the coming leaders here. 
He does not take pupils ordinarily; but, knowing my 
name, and at request of Sullivan, I am with him. 

Even in six months I find my ideals and tastes 
changing. Proof: that I find difficulty in getting my 
later things accepted in London, the standard of music 
in that city being far behind that of Paris. Although 
she has many more concerts, all splendid performances, 
too—the Henschel concerts, Philharmonic, Crystal Pal- 
ace, Richter’s, Sarasate, etc.—the common public here 
are more elevated than there. Things go well here, 
even poor burlesque, that would not be heard her 


London her home, 


she says. 
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“IT have no method in my work. For some, it is 
best; it is not for me. I write at all times and places, 
and often make notes on the veriest scraps of paper. A 
subtle something—small as the voice of conscience— 
comes to me when reading over the lines that are go- 
ing to become asong. Asl read them over and over 
the general plan comes. Then I go to the piano and 
begin to work—sometimes at the very end, 

“T do not believe in inStantaneous inspiration— that 
is, for me. I do not write when the inspiring events 
are taking place; but afterward, through their memory. 
When seeing beautiful scenery, wonderful views, a 
glorious sunset, or being in love,’’ adds the coquettish 
little beauty who has broken scores of hearts—‘‘or being 
in love, 1 am enjoying myself. I can be occupied. I 
cannos write. I don’t care if I never write. Afterward 
the Influe ence calls on Harmony. 

“T did not know a note of harmony when I began to 
Ww Pi But after the first two songs its study was im- 
peri itive. I could not carry out my ideas 

‘Say this to American writers, for I unde rstand they 
prate much about ‘hampered inspiration.’ Say that all 
the instinct and genius in the world will not avail with- 
out special instruction. Iama great believer not only 
in education, but the culture that must envelop it. Up 
to a certain line you can go without study, but you 
cannot pass that You cannot do justice to inspira- 
tion without education in that special line. 

‘That which makes verse lyrical, or possible to write 
in music, is a rhythmic instinct in the writer, a born 
sepse of accent which is indefinable. Even a poor 
writer may possess it, and the best may lack it. Fred 
Weatherly and Clifton Bingham possess for me this gift 
of accent, of tonality, of rhythmic sensibility, to a 
greater extent than any others. Neither of them is 
a musician. 

‘‘None of my songs has satisfied me. ‘Auf Wieder 
sehen,’ one of the most recent, is more in the line that I 
think of. 

“Creators suffer every curse under the sun through 
interpreters—singers, directors, managers. They can- 
not any of them ruin the fortunes of a song, but they 
may retard its progress. Ido not mind the transpos- 
ing of songs to suit voices as ta as the ‘tassituras’ 
(limits of Compass) are not set too far apart. I do ob- 
ject to a tenor transposing to bass, and vice versa; the 
tonality is distorted. As for taking out or putting in of 
notes, it is inexcusable insolence. As well change a 
verse of one of Longfellow’s poems! Stanley and Ben 
Davies have been among my best interpreters. Miss 
Gertrude Griswold, an American, created my ‘Old 
Garden.’ 

“Tam asinger myself, and sol can be more fair to 
interpreters than many writers. Diet, nervousness, 
humor, may lose a song. Singing is an animal ac- 
complishment, executive, but not productive. I am 
very much incensed at Patti, in that, possessing the 
greatest organ of voice ever known, she has done so lit- 
tle for music. She is, in no sense, an artist. She 
should have risked personal failure rather than stay 
in the back ranks, as she has done, either through lazi- 
ness, selfishness, or lack of intellectuality. Why, she 
does not sing even new songs, not to speak of new 
operas. As I said, singing only is a low grade of musi- 
cal development, except when allied to great histrionic 
power, of which Calvé is the embodiment. 

“Soulinsong? <A girl who is imitative can be taught 
to sing so well that the outside world would not find out 
for some time that she had nolive soul within, But the 
artist (and there are artist listeners as well as executors) 
iniss the warmth, and she would soon come to miss the 
applause. 

‘The same music affects ditferent people differently. 
For instance, in ‘Siegfried,’ this afternoon, the death 
music of Tristan and Isolde said nothing tome. The 
composer by my side was in an ecstasy of grief. Italian 
music dealing only with sentiment is comprehended by 
the emotions. .The Wagner school deals with history, 
thought, inte sllectualit y. It requires education to enjoy 
it. Traviata, Rigoletto, etc., willalways appeal. Italian 
music was never satisfying to my musicalsense, I could 
not sit one of the old operas out now. 





‘Women as composers? Women have, no doubt, 
been hampered by centuries of lack of development, 
which may have resulted in the lack of nobility of 
thought that marks the woman composer. Our lame- 
ness may be the result of cramping. But it is life’s 
record that, when the root is strong enough, it forces 
its way through the unwilling soil. Every impulse 
sufficiently strong (save Love in a woman) pushes its 
way to accomplishment. Had the creative force been 
sufliciently strong in woman we should, no doubt, have 
had the corresponding opportunity centuries back. Qui 
sait? It is a question of cause or effect. For the past 
forty years women have had the same opportunities as 
men. Later generations may see women Bachs, Boe- 
thovens, Mendelssohns. I am not one to prophecy it. 

“Girls come to me for musical direction, lacking the 
first — iples of common sense. Many of them must 
be sent by people knowing nothing whatever about 
music. 

“English tone production is absolutely bad. Edu- 
cated English instrumentalists are fine techniciars. 
They are musical scientists; but they have no tem- 
perament, no ‘go,’ no ‘entrain.’ They are the same 
in music as in love—have all the grand stolidity, none 
of the delicious graces, the finesse of the divine arts. 

“Yes, I am astrong socialist. Not in a destructive 
sense, but in the interest of justice and progress. Fort- 
unes should be limited according to achieved position. 
Monopoly of money is injustice to art, to power, to 
happiness. I believe in the aristocracy of art. I have 
no respect for hazard of birth. Equality, however, 
cannot exist. I believe in sects. It is not in my nature, 
as an artist, to cater to society. Once you receive favors 
you become a servant. 

“If America maintains its original standard it will 
be a wonderful country. I know Will Carleton, Dud- 
ley Buck, Ditson, Pond, I may possibly run over 
next autumn.” 

Miss Temple is one of ten children, ‘5 n’ 5."" No one 
knows where her unique talent had its heredity; but 
some nieces, and a nephew, who is being educated in 
Brussels, have fine talent. The latter promises to be a 
composer of worth.—(See page 9.) 

FANNIE EpGAR THOMAS. 
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BY ERNEST DE LANCEY PIERSON, 


her face hidden by a pink sun-bonnet, her 
red work-worn hands folded in her lap. 
Before her stretched a parched field, 
dotted with rusty hayricks, and beyond a stretch of 
hills crowned by savage woodlands. 

From within the whitewashed cottage came the 
growling sound of a man’s voice singing. Presently 
he appeared in the doorway and looked down at the fig- 
ure op the steps curiously. 

He was tall and bearded, and seemed to have become 
colored by the tawny soil of the farm on which he lived. 

His boots, his hair, his clothes seemed to wear an 
earthy look, but his eyes were blue and kindly. 

“Liddy, didn’t ye hear me yellin’ fur ye like a cata- 
mount a spell ago?” 

She made no reply to this question, and he frowned. 

‘‘Well, yer the beatenest gal I ever see,’’ biting off 
a piece of tobacco from a lump he had drawn from his 
pocket, and champing on it noisily. 

‘‘ just wish yer maw could see yer now in one o’ yer 
tantrums. I take it, she’d trounce ye good, or I mis- 
judge her. She had a masterful way of correctin’, did 
the widder, as mebbe ye remember?” 

“T wisht she was livin’ now, that’s all,’’ said the girl, 
lifting a flushed and angry face. ‘‘She’d ha’ took 
mighty good care that I didn’t throw myself away on 
you. You needn't put me in mind that I made a mis- 
take. I ain’t liable to forgit it none.’’ The friendly 
sun-bonnet again hid her features. 

The man chewed the ragged ends of his mustache, 
and shifted his feet uneasily. 

‘‘You was glad enough to take up with me when you 
know’d the other feller wuz after that Bolger gal. You'd 
ought to be downright grateful to me fur marryin’ ye, 
when I mought a had the Widder Shawbuck, with a 
farm an’ ten head o’ cattle, and wuz took off on’y six 
months arter we was jined.”’ 

“Do shet up,’’ said Liddy, ungraciously. ‘Don’t 
give me that story no more, fur I don’t believe half on 
it, anyway.” 

Jumping up, she pushed him aside and entered the 
house, 

‘Wal, ef she hain’t the beatenest I ever see. Would 
any ‘un think a Jeetle slip of a critter the like o’ that 
had the temper of a catamount? I’ve heerd women 
folks war onsartin. but now I’m dead sure on it. 
only jest hope she ain’t goin’ to be this way every day. 
Ef so, there’ll be a feller missin’ in these parts, sure 
‘nough.’’ He chewed ona straw meditatively. ‘‘Won- 
der what could a-riled her up so oncommon to-day? No 
’un, not even a muel, ain’t cum by, an’ yit it’s sumpin’s 
rizzed her dander. Wonder what?” 

He took the straw out of his mouth and looked ques- 
tioningly up and down the dusty landscape, as if he 
expected to find an answer. 

‘* Pears like some o’ Liddy’s wash’s blowed out inter 
the road,’’ as his eyes fell on something white fluttering 
about the dusty highway. 

He lumbered lazily off of the step, crossed the yard, 
and picked up a handkerchief from the dirt. 

‘‘Huh! some ’un hez be’n by yere, sure ’nough, an’ 
lefta kyard unbeknownst. This ain’tnoneo’ ourn. Jt’s 
a man’s, too, by the size.’ 

He looked up at the sky, and then toward the setting 
sun, and then at the square of linen in his hand. There 
was a Monogram in one corner. Sims had been to school 
three months, long ago; he could read the letters after 
some puzzling. 

“T guess I know what ails her now,”’ thrusting the 
handkerchief back in his pocket. 

Liddy was beating up some Indian meal to make 
some ash-cakes for supper. She did not lift her eyes 
when he lounged in and sat down quietly in a corner. 
She was more interested in her work than ever. 

‘Ye hain’t seen nothin’ o’ Hank Walker ‘round yere 
to-day, Liddy?’’ scraping some of the clay off his boots 
with a shaving. 

“No, I hain’t,”’ beating the meal furiously. 

“Nor Ike Blinders, mebbe?’’ very much interested 
in his boots. 

“No, nor Ike Blinders.”’ 

“Nor Pete Wiggins?’’ hopefully. 

She dropped her spoon with an angry bang on the 
table. 

‘‘See here, Sims Pardley. D’ye suppose I got nothin’ 
to do all day but set in the winder, like some o’ them 
gals up to Sandersville, and keep tab of every critter on 
two legs and four what goes by? A hull regiment might 
pass in a day an’ me know nuthin’ ’bout it.”’ 

She began to roll the meal into cakes, and placed 
them on a board before the fire. Sims, abashed, rose to 
his feet. 

“Wal, I wanted to see Walker an’ Blinders, that’s 
the reason why I axed ye,”’ he said, half-apologetically. 
“T expect to go up to the rock to-night, and they'd 
oughter be thar.’’ 

He thrust his hat on his head and went out. Liddy 
sat down by the table and rested her face on her hand. 

“JT jest wonder what come over Sims to ask all them 
questions? Wonder ef he cud a-been peekin’ ‘round 
when Frank rud by? Don't believe he'd a-know’d him, 
anyway. On’y saw him wunct, and that was nigh on 
three year ago. I'd a mind to holler at him, but [ was 
skeered. "“Twan't any use, no-how, All them days 
when him an’ me was friends is dead. I'm Sims’ wife, 
an’ likely to stay so—tel I git as rusty as them ricks out 
yonder and jest go to pieces.”’ 

“Say, mother, ain’t supper ready? I cud eat a rail- 
fence.”’ 

It was Sims who spoke, bending over her. 

“Ye needn’t svare a gal to death if ye cud,’’ brush- 
ing off his hand from her shoulder. ‘Set down; I’ve 
on’y got the bacon to fry.” ; 

He watched her in silence, shifting uneasily in his 


chair. 
When the supper was cooked, and she had piled up 


= 
‘ @" the broken steps before the door sat Liddy, 
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the plate before him with bacon and ash-cakes, he found 
tongue to speak. 

“Say, Liddy, d’ye know what I be’n thinkin’?”’ 

“Oh, some foolishness, I dessay,’’ making a great rat- 
tling with the frying-pan. 

‘No, ser’ous; we can’t live this a-way.”’ 

‘Well, I ain’t disputin’ it none, be I?” 

“T know this is an all-fired lonely place to make a 
gal cumfatable in; but you jest hol’ on, an’ in six 
months, if there ain't no hitch up in the hills, we'll be 
back in Sandersville, an’ I'll git shed o' this ornery busi- 
ness.”’ 

“Will ye—will ye take me back there?’’ she cried, 
her whole face lighting up with pleasure. ‘“‘But, pshaw! 
yer allus promisin’. Ye be’n at it ever since we wuz 
married, Why, ef promises counted, I'd a be’n the 
Queen o’ Rooshy long ’go,’’ with fine scorn. ‘Yer a 
master-hand at that, Sims, I'll gin ye credit. The trouble 
is ‘at most o’ your balloons bust ‘fore they git offen the 
ground.”’ 

Sims, crestfallen, had nothing to say; but devoted 
himself to the work of clearing off his plate, a duty he 
performed with alacrity and dispatch. 

‘“‘Ain’t you goin’ to eat nothin’?”’ 
had not filled her plate. 

“T had sumpin’ a bit ago—ithat'll do me.”’ 

“You'll poy alli up there in the hills.”’ 

“T’ll look arter myself right ‘nough.’’ 

He filled his pipe, lit it, and then rose. 

“T’ll go and see if the critter is all right ‘fore 
start,’’ he said. 

A dusky gloom had covered the parched fields when 
he found himself in the open air. Through a pile of 
ragged clouds the new moon was struggling to shine. 

“It won’t be none too light to-night,’’ he said, with 
a glance atthe sky. ‘‘An’ I’m glad on it fur my work.”’ 

It was too dark to see now within the house. Liddy 
lit a tallow dip while she cleaned up. 

‘‘What’s got into me to-day, anyway? I declar’, I 
don’t know myself, all ‘cause. that feller as waited on 
me wunct happened to ride by the winder. Liddy Pas- 
sons, you've gone clean daft, an’ no mistake; but who 
wouldn’t, livin’ yere where no four-legged critter ever 
thinks 0’ comin’, less it is to die.”’ 

She finished her work, and when Sims returned she 
was all ready te join him. 

““G’on ahead,”’ she said. 
light.’’ 

He went out, and she followed him. A breeze had 
sprung up; she felt its cooling caress on her flushed 
face with a sense of relief. 

“You'd oughter put on some sort er jacket,’ he re- 
marked, looking down on the frail figure at his side, 
swaying in the wind. ‘‘It’s inighty damp up yonder in 
the hills, an’ you might get took down with the fever.”’ 

“That don’t bother me none,’’ the girl laughed, bit- 
terly. ‘‘I ain’t likely to die jist yet—no sich_luck.”’ 

Sims would have liked to say something, but the 
words would not come out. Liddy was getting to be 
such a puzzle to him that he was ata loss how to act. 
So he only puffed on more steadily at his pipe, and 
strode on through the night. For the space of half an 
hour no word was said. Only when they reached the 
first fringe of trees at the foot of the hills she spoke: 

‘Be them fellers up there yonder now?’’ pointing to 
a rock high above them. 

“They'd ought to be. 

“Yes, I got it.” 

“An’ I guess you know when to use it. There’s on'y 
one way up to the rock, an’ that'll be past you—fur I'll 
leave you to set on the blasted pine in the openin’., Ef 
you see hair or hide of any ’un, jest fire, ‘cause no ’un 
but a Reveny ‘ud be prowling round yar at night. 
‘low you understand ?’’ 

“I ‘low I do,”’ said Liddy. 

They walked more slowly now through the gloom; 
for wild vines held them back, and loose stones under 
foot made it difficult to make progress. 

At last, panting and tired with the climb up the steep, 
they found themselves in an opening in the thicket, while 
above rose the shadow of a high, sheer rock. 

The moonlight fell on a blasted pine that lay across 
the way. It was fast rotting away, and there was 
something almost human and pathetic about it, as it 
lay there, a monument of fallen greatness. 

“You set down here,’’ said Sims, pointing to the pine, 
‘‘and keep your eyes skinned fur a Reveny. This here 
still’s well hid, but them fellers is like cats, an’ can see 
in the dark. Ef I’m surprised, why, it'll be your fault, 
that’s all. Why, gal, yer a shiverin’. Here, take my 
coat, fur I can’t work ‘in it,’’ and in spite of her feeble 
resistance, he folded his coat about her and buttoned 
the top button. 

“Now yer all right. I won't be long.”’ 

She heard the crunching sound of his boots on the 
stones when he was out of sight far up the hill. 

Liddy stretched herself out on the moss of the log. 
She was glad to be alone in the silence of the forest. 
It seeemd to her, that day, that she could find nothing 
kind to say to her husband; his presence irritated her. 

She knew it was wrong to treat Simsso. lt was not 
his fault that he failed in everything he attempted. Lle 
was willing enough to work; she had seen that. 

“I wisht Frank ’ud took another rud to-day,’’ she 
said. ‘‘Seein’ him’s riled me all up. Guess he didn’t 
know he wuz ridin’ over me when he went by the win- 
der. I wuz gettin’ ‘long in a fair way to fergit him.”’ 

“Oh, no you wasn't!’’ A man’s voice sounded close 
beside her, while her right hand became captive. 

She repressed a scream, and looked up into the face 
of a young man, dark-haired and smiling, who stood be- 
fore her twirling one end of his drooping mustache with 
his long fingers. 

“Laws, how you scared me, Frank! What on airth 
d’ye mean droppin’ down outen the sky this way ‘most 
on a body’s head?”’ 

Now that she recognized him, her terror vanished. 

“‘Well, I couldn't choose any other time to see ye, 
Liddy. I been hanging round all day furachance. I 
didn’t want to run ag’in Sims, ’cause I don’t think he’s 
very fond o’ me. When you two sot out together, why, 
I jest follered ye, an’ here I be. Ye haint mad, air ye? 
Jest think, I ain’t sot eyes ov ye since ye—since ye was 
marr’ed.”’ 

“Ob, I ain't mad,”’ said Liddy, conscious that her 
heart was behaving in a very singular, not to say noisy, 
way. 


noticing that she 


we 


“T’m goin’ to blow out the 


Air ye fixed? Got the gun?’’ 


7 


“This puts me in mind,”’ he said, sitting down on the 


log beside her, ‘‘of that ere moonlight picnic we went 
to up to the gap. You recollect, | guess. We got away 
from the others, and found a corner jest like this. and 
sot down on a log, an’—’ 

“Don’t, don’t, Frank!'’ laying her hand on his arm. 


‘‘Whatch ye want to come an’—an’ rile me all up about 


them days? I'd clean forgot all about ‘em 

“Are ye right sure o’ that?’ jooking down in her 
face earnestly. She turned her head away. “If so, 
ye’ve got a shorter memory nor me. I can’t forgit 
them days, an’ I don’t want to; it’s all] got to live on 


It was long since Liddy had heard any one speak to 
her so tenderly, and tears rose to her eyes. She could 
not help contrasting Sims, rough, encouth, despite his 
kind heart, and the handsome, dashing man before her. 
She tried to think that she had made the best choice, 
after all; but, face to face with her old lover, the 
memories of the past, mellowed by time, shone before 
her in an alluring light. Would her life have been so 
colorless and barren if she had married Frank? She 
drew away from him, a little terrified at her own 
thonchts. 

“{ wisht you’d go away. I wisht you'd let me be, 
‘stead a-comin’ round stirrin’ things up an’ makin’ me 
uphappy. I’m Sims’ wife, an’ that settles it. Perhaps 
ef I'd knowed how things was goin’ to turn out 

**Well?”’ eagerly. 

“‘I—I—well, I wouldn't ha 
with a feeble laugh. 

‘Ye don’t mean that. 
drawing her toward him. 
ye choosed Sims ‘stead o’ me. 
ye, now?”’ 


done nothin’ different,”’ 
Ye don’t mean a word of it,”’ 
‘*Ye've lived to be sorry that 
Ye daren’t deny it, can 


She did not answer. Her silence seemed an ac 
knowlodgment that he was right. 
“See here,’ he continued, earnestly. ‘“‘It may not 


be too late yit to make up for the mistake. You may 
be free."’ - 

‘Free?’ she whispered, stirring the leaves nervously 
with her foot. 
ab Free.”’ 

She was consc‘ous that 
the warmth of his words. 

Then something happened that changed everything. 
She tore herself away from him as the sound of fire 
arms reached her from the rock above. 


es. 


she was weakening under 


“They’ve surprised Sims, an’ it’s all my fault, 
Them Revenys got by me while I was talking fool- 
ish here with you. Oh! what will he think of me 


a sob choking her. ‘‘He’ll think I've betrayed him 


She turned to run in the direction of the firing. 
Frank held her back. 
“What are you goin’ to do, Liddy? It's all over. 


Sims is captured, sure ‘nuf. Jest you be calm, now, 
an’ don't take on!’’ 

She turned.on him angrily. 

“If he’s caught, it’s all the more reason why I shou’d 
be with him. I see it all now, Frank Dawson. You 
kep’ me guiet with that fool talk, so’s your men could 
git by. Yera Reveny yerself, an’ a coward. Let me 
go! 

‘Well, "spose I am,”’ boldly. ‘I done it all fur your 
sake, Liddy. I swearI did. Your onhappy with him, 
They'll jail him, sure, an’ you'll be free.” 

‘An’ if I was, d’ye think I’d marry you, after what 
ye done? Not if ye was the last man in the hull world, 
Sims is wuth a dozen like ye; fur he fights a man face 
to face, an’ not in the dark. Lemme go!”’ 

But her struggles were useless. The grip on her arm 
never relaxed. 

‘Yer excited,’’ said Frank, soothingly ‘You'll 
thank me when ye come to yerself. Wat d’ye sup- 
pose Sims wants of ye now? He'll think ye've betrayed 
him. He'll have nothin’ to do with ye. Act sensible, 
nuw, Liddy—”’ 

He stoppel abruptly, for he was looking down the 
barrel of a revolver in the girl's hand. 

“I’m goin’ up thar to Sims,’’ she said, with determina- 
tion. ‘If he goes to jail, I'll go, too. I got him in this 
muss, and I'll see it through. I forgot myself an’ my 
duty listenin’ to your fool talk. It won’t happen again, 
I’m Sims’ wife, an’ proud on it, now I know you well.” 

‘But, Liddy—”’ 

“Git!’’ she said, laconically, with her finger on the 
trigger. ‘‘This thing may go off oncertain. 

But he was not looking at her. His eyes were fixed 
beyond in the gloom. His right hand, which he had 
held behind him, went up quickly. Liddy saw it, and 
flung herself upon him. 


A snapping report rent the silence. Dawson was 
standing alone! 

Out of the shadows a man staggered. Silently, ten 
derly, he lifted up the girl where she had fallen. It was 


lls. 

Dawson stood with his smoking pistol in his hand, 
looking down on her white face 

‘“‘Hain’t ye proud o’ what ye done?’’ said Sims, half- 
sadly, as he brushed the dark hair away from her fore- 


head with a shaking hand. ‘“‘Ye thought to git her 
away from me. I heard all on it; but she’s out o’ mor- 
tal reach now,” striking his hand angrily across his 


brimming eyes, as if ashamed of his weakness. 

“You know I didn’t go to do it,’’ Dawson grumbled, 
doggedly. 

“No, you was aimin’ at 
yer aim had a be’n true.”’ 

‘‘Perhaps ye'd like to try « little shootin 
things?’’ was the sullen reply. 

Vhat good ‘ud that do? You couldn't kill nuthin’ 
in me but what's dead a’ready, an’ your life wouldn't 
gin me back hers. Go ‘way, an’ lemme be! Yer men’s 
up there on the rock where I tied ‘em. Git! before the 
sight o’ this poor gal here lets the devil loose in me. It’s 
all red afore my eyes now. Git! 

Dawson mumbled some incoherent « ords and slunk 
away in the shadows. 

“Come, Liddy, we'll go home, murmured, 
chokingly, as he gathered up his burden tenderly, 
reverentially, and through the gloom of the forest 
passed down to the shining level of the plain. 
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MISS HOPE PEMPLE 


(See page 6.) 


THE ST. CHARLES HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS 


THE recent loss, by fire, of the old St. Charles Hotel, 
in New Orleans, fills many a heart with regret. Aside : 7 
from the loss of life and property, the destruction of 
this old-time hostelry is to be lamented, as it occupied 
a very prominent place in the history of our war, many 
of the most important events of the years between ‘52 F 
and ’61 having occurred in the old building. Here it f 
was, in Parlor ‘‘P,’’ that Jefferson Davis and noted 
Southern politicians met and decided upon their line 
of action resulting in our Civil War. The original St 
Charles was one of the first of the great hotels of the 
United States, having been completed in 1837, at a cost 
of about seven hundred thousand dollars. In 1851 it 
was totally destroyed by fire; but within two days the 
plans of the structure now in ruins were agreed upon, 
and the directors had decided to rebuild. 


BURNING OF ST. CHARLES HOTEL, NEW ORLEANS. 
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iE front yard is deep and shady. One hand 





from it lies a ragged garden, full of vines 

and plum thicket Upon the other, the 

ard runs in—the orchard that has no 

ru ave a lune of all rule Wihiere peach shoulders 

quin and sober winter-pears sit, cheek-by-jowl, with 
pert young May cherries 

The yard itself is full of poplars and maples, with 

big, husky oaks out at the further edge of it. The near 

trees have but just come to full leaf. The shadow lies 

harp and black upon the grass below, Now the tender 

leafuge drops one layer upon another. by-and-by, when 


it has come to full-grown glossiness, the leaves will stand 
martly apart, leaving a hundred tiny crannies for the 
iling sunbeams. 

There is a trellis beside the porch \ grape-arbor is 
set half-way to the outer gate. There are worm-fences, 
too, with corners full of vagrant growths, running be- 
tween the yard and the inclosures either side. Sumach 
stars one stretch of it—another has big rank elder-clumps 
not yet come to their glory of creamy blossom. Seedling 
apples spring here or there—rampant peach-trees and 
scrubby black thorn. Afar down, there is a line of 
green wavering lace. If you go closer, it resolves itself 
into honey-locust saplings, set all their slender length 
with wicked-looking thorns, Beside them, the briars 





WARBLER 


’ CHIMNEY SWALLOW 
of all sorts are mild and harmless. Yet the briars are 
a great multitude—blackberry, raspberry, saw-briar and 
bramble 

Naturally, the birds have affection for the spot. 
They come to it early, and linger in it late. Some- 


times, indeed, in mild winters, a mocking-bird or two, 
ind twice as many robins, stay in it the year round. 
And always there are blue birds, and glowing, merry 

i birds, snow birds, black birds, and the family of 
woodpecker Phey do not live here, though. Instead, 
they come in from the belting woodland. In hard 
weather they fly about the doors, seeking what has 
been scattered there. Fine days the orchard is their 
happy huntin round hey find there great store of 

ct und larvee, and the seeds of the ragweed, to 

iv nothing of the cedar berries that are so plentiful in 
the graveyard, lying a little way back 

Now, in nesting-time, it is full of jocund noise. You 

iay sit upon the porch, or beneath the nearest poplar, 

and watch twenty aerial architects, without once stir- 
ring from the place. See that tiny yellow creature dart 
ing delicately in and out of the youngest maple’s top. 
Phat is a warbler—the pair of them, who look lke noth- 
ing so much as golden fairies, have gone to housemak- 
ing there upon a stout, straight young twig. They will 
have nothing but the softest fine strings wherewith to 
build. Mark them flying hither and yon, gathering 
hair, bits of string, stray fibres of every sort that are 
fine and pliant fhe house, when it is done, will bea 
pattern ixury, lined richly with down from a dozen 
sources I round of it is not bigger than the closed 
thumb and fit itis the daintiest, the most fairy-like 
relure ne you would think wherein no eye could 

py tarin 

That proves only that you know not African super 
tition. This tiny creature—your scooped palm may 
shelter it—is a thing of dread incalculable to the blacks. 
For thev believe firmly that if, by any chance, the 
vinged eaner finds and carries off a thread of their 
wool, it has henceforth power to fly with their souls 
whith over it may choose. So beheving, they take 
most extraordinary precaution to destroy all surplusage 
of their lock ind make assurance doubly sure by de- 
strovin likewise. every warbler’s nest they sce. For, 
while it is mighty bad luck to have any bird sit on your 

ir, it is only this small creature that is thought t 
hie power in this world and the next. 

Doves fairly haunt the orchard. What shiftless 
thriftless | nakers they are! Not a bird of field 
or forest ) little pride in the ylace where its young 
are to st l Even that merry ranger, Bob White, 
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MOCAING BIRI 
sets his nest in a well-sheltered spot—either overhung, 
nnelwise, with bended grass, or else thickly beset 


with protecting thorns Bob White, by the way, if he 
’ nest here and now—huis love-time is later by 
some weeks—is very much in evidence the summer 





through Hardly a day goes by that you may not see 
a covey or two, or half-a-dozen pairs, scud swiftly 
st open reaches between the two fences. Some- 
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times, at earliest morning, rivals perch, one either side, 
and call and call, until answers come up from a dozen 
other places. The orchard tangle is a fine haunt of 
theirs. They have a delicate taste in cherries, both late 
and early. The strawberry-bed knows them, too. As 
soon as its fruit comes to full ripeness you will find them 
there any morning at sunrise. 

To return to Madam Dove. Her nest is but a huddle 
of scant, dry sticks—so scant you wonder that the two 
pearl-white eggs ever manage to hatch without falling 
out of its shallow round. You can see them plain as 
you stand beneath, even if the mother-bird be brooding. 
Then she is unlikely to fly away. If you are carefully 
smooth of motion, you may occasionally stroke her 
where she sits. Sometimes, if she flies, it will be with 
a pretty artifice of lameness, whose purpose is to lure 
you from her precious eggs. 

Watch the quarrelsome cat-birds at work! All is 
fish that comes to bill and claw. They have gathered 
great store of twigs and stout dead weeds. Now they 
are intent on lining the pile, that has been so firmly 
braced amid the intricacies of grape-leaves. One of 
the pair has got a bit of red tape. Who knows but it is 
the spoil of a lost will, or a cherished first brief? It 
must certainly have a history, else it could never be so 
thready, so bedraggled, so weathered to the ghost of its 
original crass redness. It isa mellow tone now—so mel- 
low it will not be dangerous in the nest. If you choose 
to follow the bearer, you will see a pretty bit of by-play 
when he comes with it to the new house it is meant to 
adorn. 

For his mate is there ahead of him. She took a long 
streamer of honeysuckle bark, and is intent on weaving 
it snugly about the edge of the nest. See the vain fel- 
low give her alittle gentle tweak of the wing; evidently 
he wishes her to put his treasure-trove in that place 
where it may be seen of all visitors. She pays not the 
slightest heed. See her twirl about, dipping the head 
and tucking the bit of bark firm and firmer. See, too, 
the drop of his wings, the angry ruffling of the throat, 
as he perches above her, giving out little chattering 
cries. You move closer, forgetting caution in your in- 
terest in the threatened broil. At once both fly away, 
scolding at the top of the voice, dartirg violently back 
and forth above your head, as though invoking upon it 
all the maledictions of the bird-litany. 

There is nothing for it now but to go back to your 
place under the poplar. There you can lift the eye to 
the golden robins flying high overhead. Yearly they 
nest here—within arm’s length almost of the upper 
porch. This, too, though they are rightfully accounted 
among the birds most shy and solitary. They have, evi- 
dently, confidence in the good neighborhood of those 
that dwell herein. It may be, too, that they like help 
against the thieving bluejays, who made the tragedy of 
a summer by stealing all the tender oriole brood just as 
they began to chirp. Then the house-people hunted the 
jays away; before that, they had tolerated them, think- 
ing them decent feathered folk, in spite of their bad 
name. They had built undisturbed for three years in 
the big oaks shading the horse-pond. 

Their homes were clumsy affairs of stick and straw. 
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Most likely it was envy that set them on to spoil the 
oriole’s nest. Any bird not properly principled must 
feel himself aggrieved if he himself lay hard while an- 
other winged creature swung ina cradle of silk, upon 
pillows of softest down. The jay, of course, never 
stopped to think that his rough nest was of his own 
building, as the oriole’s finer structure was of his own 
achievement, It is truly an achievement, shaped like 
a purse, with the opening at one side, and swung so 
neatly, so strongly to the crotch high up in the poplar’s 
silvery boughs. Irom the upper porch you need no 
glass to see all the dainty construction. nor what shreds 
and tatters-of human finery have helped to build this 
rocking home 

There are gay strands of yarn and crewel, bits of 
silk-raveling, a length of wornout lace. That was a 
family heirloom once. It was put to bleach upon a rose- 
bush in the garden; there these jet-and-gold foragers 
found and flew away with it. The owner—the some- 
time owner—has a soft heart to the birds. She discov- 
ered the theft very soon—almost as soon as it was com- 
mitted, in fact—but made no attempt at salvage, fearing 
to frighten away the darling thieves. 

Robin the Redbreast gets no such consideration; 
chiefly, it may be, because he is not suspected of fine 
feelings. Demolish the mud-castle he sets fair upon 
any convenient spot, he straightway rebuilds it, poorer 
and slighter, perhaps, but in the very place, singing and 
winging as cheerily all the while as though no mischance 
had befallen. He is a careless house-builder at best—a 
vocal and lively refutation of the saying that practice 
makes perfect. He sets up two, or even three, nests a 
year, yet never gets beyond a clumsy, dauby pile of 
straw and roots and horsehair, set either upon a flat 
rail, or in the low croteh of a spiny apple-tree. 

The mocking-bird builds as he sings, like and unlike 
all the rest. Do but look at the two so industriously 
gathering fibres and a-whirring away with them into 
the depths of the plum-thicket. If they but catch vour 
eve, they will set up as much ado as the cat-birds made 
over your intrusion into their private affairs If, in face 
of it, you follow to the home-seat, the pair of grav- 
wings dart furiously overhead, crying out with the cat- 
bird’s own grating note. Tf, standing upon tiptoe, you 
peer within the matted cup, the chances are that one 
or the other will dart past, making a feint of pecking at 


your eyes. 
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Hay and straw they gather, and wool and moss and 
dainty down. They are tricksily alert for anything io 
their mind. Put a choice handful conveniently remo 

in an hour no shred of fibre will remain. When, | 
chance, either of them finds a long length, it is marve 
ous to watch the flying away with it. At first, mayb: 
one end is seized; then the drag of the other is too great 
to be overcome in straight flight. The carrier flings it 
petulantly down, seizes it again and essays to win 
away. If he has not yet taken it short enough, he 
drops it again, again picks it up, and keeps on unti! 
he finds the proper poise. Sometimes the struggle ends 
only when the refractory fibre has been caught up deft] 
in three or four places, so as to form a compact bunch 
in the carrier’s bill. 

All these and twenty more you may see at work here. 
Shut the eye, though, and listen to their choice accord. 
Hear how the robin’s hearty roundelay, undervoicing 
the oriole note, brings out its finer harmonies, as the 
blare of brass accentuates the sweetness of reeds and 
strings. Mocker and cat-bird and thrush are the flutes 
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in this orchestra, Under them hear the woodpecker 
drumming upon the big oak’s dead bough. Doves call 
far and faint. Dropping choruses come down from the 
massed black birds high above the pond. Up in the 
graveyard cedars a red bird flashes and sings. The 
house-swifts and phoebe-birds are quarreling over nest- 
space under the eaves. Black-martins and bee-martins, 
folk call them hereabout, and wonder not a little, con- 
sidering their related names, that the birds themselvcs 
live in such enmity. 

Though the tall red chimneys hold myriad swallows, 
you will see notrace of them until nightfall. They nest 
later than these birds of the open; it is only when feed 
ing the young or the brooding mothers that they ever 
rest from flight between dawn and dark. The black 
folk have a dread of them almost as great as of the 
warbler. ‘‘Ef old swaller fly ober yo’ haid, it sho’ 
gwine bring you bad luck,’’ they say. Yet they never 
think of driving them away. It is : 
a cardinal article of faith with them 
that, to entertain swallows hospit- 
ably, is to make yourself forever 
safe from being struck by lightning. 

Hark to the wren !—to the twit-%, 
tering sparrows !—to the murmurous 
multitude that make the summer 
stillness into music. 

It is a soft, sibilant undertone to 
the nearer birds’ clear jangle. The 
flapping of the languid leaves re- 
peats its insistent hum. The winds 
are hushed. From afar comes the 
noise of slipping water. Cattle low 
one to another in the fields, and plowmen sing as they 
set the plowshare close beside the springing corn. 

MarTHA MCCULLOCH WILLIAMS. 
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SCIENCE AND AMUSEME 
MEASURING A SPHERE. 
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By means of the simple apparatus shown in the 
accompanying illustration, the following geometrical 
theorem can be perfectly demonstrated: The surface 
of a sphere is equal to four times the surface of a great 
circle. (A great circle, as we know, is the section made 
in a sphere by a plane passing through its centre, the 
radius of the great circle being, consequently, equal to 
the radius of the sphere.) 

Take any wooden sphere, such as a croquet-ball, and 

saw it through the mid 

dle. Lay one-half on a 

table with the flat side 

down, and drive a nail, 

~ to which a cord is at- 
(bey tached, into the pole, or 


Losey middle point, of the 


globed surface. Wind 
_the cord round the nail, 
as on a top, until every 
part of the surface of the 
half-sphere is covered 
Then cut the cord at the 
point of completion of its last circuit. Now, take the 
other half-sphere and insert a similar nail, to which is 
attached a cord of equal thickness, in the centre of the 
flat surface, or great circle. Wind the cord round the 
nail in a spiral direction, keeping it quite flat on the sur- 
face. When the latter is entirely covered, cut the cord 
close to the edge of the circle? Now unwind the two 
cords, and you will find, on measuring, that the one 
which was wound round the globed surface is exactly 
double the length of the other. It follows that the sur- 
face of a demi-sphere is equal to twice that of a great 
circle; hence the surface of a whole sphere is equal to 
four times that of a great circle, which is the theorem 
we proposed to demonstrate. 






HOME SEEKERS’ EXCURSION TICKETS 
Will be sold by the Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway on Ma 
8th and May 2th, 1894, from Chicago to St. Paul, Minneapolis 
Omaha, Sioux City, Kansas City, and points beyond at practicall 
one fare for the round trip. Excursion tickets will be good fo 
return passage thirty days from date of sale, but are good for goin: 
passage only on date of sale 
For further particulars apply to any Coupon Ticket Agent in th: 
United States or Canada, or address Geo. H. HEarrorp, Gen’! Pass 
and Ticket Agent, Chicago 


For upward of fifty years Mrs. Winslow's Soothing Syrup has ber’ 
used for children with never failing success. It corrects acidity of 1 
stomach, relieves wind colic, reguiates the bowels, cures diarrh@a. 
whether arising from teething or other causes. An old and well-tried 
remedy. Twenty-five cts. a bottle. 
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DRESS IN SEASON AND IN 
REASON. 


ALF-A-DOZEN or more shirts is 
an item which must be put 
down as an essential part of 
every smart woman’s ward- 
robe. Even those who do not 
affect tailor-made gowns dur- 
ing the rest of the year, find, 
as the warm weather ap- 
proaches, that nothing else 

iite supplies the effect of irreproach- 
e neatness, coolness and style char- 
eristic of the well-fitting and proper- 
laundried shirt. But oh! how it is 
used! Really, the least we owe to the 
ier sex when we do borrow ideas of 
costume from them is to borrow them in 
their completeness and show that we are 
ejual to the obligations they enjoin. Now, 

all know what a woman thinks of a 
in who makes his appearance before 








others in soiled or crumpled linen; the 


jiat is inevitable—let him be tabooed in 


decent society. This being so, I quite 
fail to see why what is an unpardonable 
offense in one sex, should be condoned 
in the other, especially when the sin in 
question is one against neatness—woman’s 
special, proper virtue. I, therefore, en- 
trvat all my readers to take heed how 
they wear the tell-tale shirt. Two points 
should be firmly settled in a woman's 
mind before adopting this style of dress: 
the first, whether or not she can afford 
to have a sufficient supply of shirts to 
provide for frequent changes; the sec- 
ond, whether she is prepared to meet the 
expense of good laundry-work which 
such frequent changes entail. If the 
answer to either of these considerations 
isin the negative, then by no means let 
her attempt to com- 
promise matters by 
making shift to do 
with one or two 
shirts, and oftener 


—fA Beion~ than not wearing 
, ie fare 









bhsT, aera Re \, them after their 
a wi | |} first freshness has 
. fy t= y!\departed. As to the 

4 = \expense of laundry- 





i A work, it ought not 
2” to be regarded as 

any greater extrava- 

gance on the part of 

a woman than of a 
man to have several shirts a week in the 
wash, But probably because most women 
are unaccustomed to this item they re- 
gard it as rather a drain on their purse. 
The rule, however, is inexorable. The 
shirt must be immaculate, or the wearer 
must take the consequences and be con- 
tent if she is regarded with diminished 
respect by those around her. A few of 
the new styles in shirts are here shown. 
The first one is of white cambric, and has 
frills of embroidery down the front. The 
second is a stiff-fronted shirt, in white, 
pink, gold and butcher blue cambric, 
with white embroidered insertion down 
the front. The third is the regular stiff- 
fronted shirt, in white piqué, printed 
cambric, or plain colored zephyrs. It is 
important to learn how to tie a necktie 
properly. Avoid cheap ones, and never 


bl i 





Bow-shaped ones 
in black satin are now the most fashion- 
able; but, four-in-hands of black silk, or 
black dotted with white, or white dotte | 
with black, are also worn, and more easily 
managed. Studs for the sleeves are per- 


wear a made-up one. 


fectly obsolete, and should be replaced by 
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sleeve-links, which keep the wrist-bands 
in proper shape and allow of slipping 
them on and off without unfastening. 
A pretty belt is the final necessary 
touch. Heavy silk ribbon belting is the 
most satisfactory, with a silver or gold 
buckle, or even one of cut steel. Make 
sure always that the belt does not part 
company with the skirt-band. It will 
not do so if both fit the waist perfectly, 
the skirt-band being, perhaps, a trifle 
tighter than the belt. It is hardly nec- 


brim and a rather flat crown, trimmed 
with double wings of black, outstretched 
on either side of a rosette of pale-blue 
velvet. At the back are more wings, 
sloping downward. No. 3 is a smart 
chip hat, trimmed with the new wide 
sarsanet ribbon, a bow on the crown, a 
posy of wild-flowers on the brim in front, 
and a dainty spray of forget - me - not 
springing from the centre of the cluster. 
The fourth is astylish straw bat, trimmed 
with a long velvet bow at the side, a clus- 
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essary to add that a trimmed skirt should 
never be worn with a shirt. Having ob- 
served all these precautions, the tailor- 
made girl can walk forth securely with 
the happy consciousness that her dress is 
beyond criticism, and that, without a 
doubt, she is looking her best. 

The labor of choosing a new hat is great. 
All you who live in small towns and 


sigh for the privilege of roaming through 
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the big millinery stores of New York, be 
consoled when I assure you that, great as 
is the variety of head-gear displayed, it is 
yet no easy task to get suited in a hat or 
bonnet. One after another is tried on 
without success, until the ‘=~ on 
both sides is fairly exhausted. I always 
stoutly maintain that a woman who 
knows anything, knows, by looking at 
a hat, whether or not it will suit her 


_ particular style of face, to say nothing 


of her particular style of purse. I there- 
fore resolutely refuse to try on random 
hats by the dozen, but select two or 
three out of the lot placed before me 
that I like, and then calmly proceed to 
discover if they like me. The survival of 
the fittest then becomes a matter of small 
difficulty. If you are about to order some 
hats to be trimmed, I recommend those 
in the illustrations to your careful study. 
The first one is made of a mixture of black 
and green amour straw, and is trimmed 
with a large green bow at one side and 
asmall bunch of yellow roses and black 
mignonette on the other. The mixture 
of colors is particularly happy, and quite 
fashionably inaccurate. 

The second hat is in the new butter- 
colored straw, witha becomingly goffered 
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ter of pale-yellow cowslips nestling on 
the brim in front, and a few falling 
gracefully on the hair behind. 

I think every one should be glad to see 
real lace capes restored to favor. They 
are things of exquisite beauty, and lend 
an undeniable air of distinction to any 
costume. Look, for instance, at the one 
in the illustration, designed for outdoor 
wear. It is of real cream guipure pillow 
lace, and falls over the shoulders in deep, 
leaf-shaped points. It is a toilef in itself, 
By its side is a lace collar for evening 
wear, in ‘‘Duchesse’’ lace. This is shaped 
into a point, back and front, edged with 
a frill of lace, with extra fullness over the 
shoulders. The third figure shows a black 
satin cape, admirably suited for the 
change of seasons. It has broad revers 
of cream guipure over white satin, nar- 
rowing to the waist and just edging the 
long-shaped satin fronts; deep black lace 
frills fall over the shoulders, and a coquet- 
tish little hood, at the back, is lined with 
guipure over satin, while a long black 
sash, caught through a buckle at the 
back, completes this quite fascinating 
garment. 

The prevalence of lace is so great that, 
even on gowns of stout material, it is no 
longer considered out of place. The draw- 
ing represents an afternoon-gown of blue 
serge, made up in rather fanciful, but 





decidedly effective, fashion. The bodice 
is cut in a coat style, but low round the 
shoulders, where it is outlined with a 
deep-pointed collar of cream-colored lace, 
smaller points of the same trimming it on 
either side. The under-bodice is made of 
black chiffon, the coat being caught round 
the waist by a belt of black ribbon. The 
skirt is plain. A large tulle bow is tied 
at the neck. These tulle bows are much 
worn in Paris now, the ends short enough 
to stand out horizontally at each side. 
They are considered very chic; but are 


11 


ruinously expensive, as they spoil quick 
ly, and must not be worn unless quite 
fresh and crisp. 


There is a kind of quaint grace about 
the tailor-made walking-dress pictured 
here which appeals to my admiration. It 
makes the wearer look interesting, as if 


she had a history, or wrote poetry, ot 
might commit suicide some day—thot 
the correct costume for that is, I bel 
white satin décolleté. To come down to 
details, this gown is of réséda 
cloth, the skirt edged with a narrow jet 
gimp, and draped in four points over a 
petticoat of shot green and black velvet. 
The open coat, cut with two points at the 
back and two in the front, edged with jet, 
has loose sleeves, and closes at the throat 
with a bow continuing into a waistcoat 
of the shaded velvet. 

Next week I shall devote my fashion 
paper entirely to voung girls, having some 
charming special designs to show them of 
Graduation, Confirmation and first Com 
munion dresses. 
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PIGEON SOUFFLE: A’ BREAK- 
FAST Dish.—Pound the remain ; 
of boned and stuffed pigeons 
with two ounces of butter, pep- 
per, salt, and some grated tongue 
or ham, making, in all, about 
three quarters of a pound. When 
quite smooth, stir in a teacupful 
of very good white sauce; make 
all very hot, but do not boils 
pass it through a wire sieve into 
a bowl. Let it cool, then add 
the beaten yelks of eggs. But 
ter your soufflé dish, placing a 
V band of buttered paper round 
} the top of it. Just before put 

ting the mixture in, beat up the 

' whites of two exgs toa strong 
froth, mix in lightly and bake in a 
moderate oven. Serve at once, with 
thin, crisp toast. 


KouraBl: A “VURKISH Disn. — Heat 
over the fire about half a pound of but- 
ter until in a creamy state, but not 
oily. Mix together a pound of fine dry 
flour and half a pound of finely sifted 
sugar; to this gradually add the butter. 
The best way is to put it in by spoonfuls, 
using a wooden spoon, working the paste 
with the same implement. When thor- 
oughly well mixed, put the paste into a 
bowl, knead it a little with the hand, add 
ing, gradually, a few tablespoonfuls of 
milk and the yelks of five or six eggs. 
Fifteen minutes ought to suffice to bring 
this mixture to the right consistency. On 
pulling it apart, it should allow of being 
drawn toa fine, long string without break 
ing. Put the paste on a well-floured and 
sugared board, roll it into the shape of a 
German sausage, and cut it in slices with 
a floured knife in a slanting direction. 
Lay these cakes carefully on a buttered 
tin, bake them in a slow oven for about 
half an hour. They should bake without 
coloring. When they are removed from 
the oven, brush them over with some 
vanilla syrup boiled to the Liss¢ point, 
then roll them, one by one, in some sifted 
sugar, and dry them on a biscuit netting 
in a warm place on the stove. They can 
be kept in tins for some time, and are 
very useful as dessert or tea-cakes. It is 
chiefly the way of working that gives them 
their peculiarly delicate flavor. 


Do you know that the homely word 
‘‘mustard”’ has quite a romantic origin? 
An old legend of Dijon relates how Philip 
the Bold; Duke of Burgundy, granted to 
the town of Dijon, as far back as the 
year 1822, armorial bearings with the 
motto: ‘‘ Moult me tarde’’—I long at 
dently. This motto was sculptured over 
the principal gate of the town; but, in 
time, the middle word became obliter 
ated. The Dijon seed-merchants, wish 
ing to label their pots with the city 
arms, copied the mutilated motto, ‘‘Mon/t 
tarde,’’ which subsequently became mow 
tarde, and hence mustard. 
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Pertir itvandt poss ion of a will no argument 
nor power « l or cause to falter were pri 
man, overflowing with 
enius for marine archi 
ut ‘ ly ver 1 in the intricat mathematical 

e bea on th tle principles of flotation, 
i of construc 
of-war, wrought 
f his life 

of unflagging industry, and 

the built ps-of-war for the leading 

of | 0, passenger stean ps for the transit 

of the Atha and Pacitic the swift old pac kets, beauti- 
of all the seas, which were to 











he teat le with China and scatter the products 
i Bu th and India among the pe yples of Eu- 
and A Over one hundred and fifty vessels, 
from pleasure craft to battle-ships, were the product of 
individual ¢ 1 Let it be considered, too, that, 

t ler, he had to fight the bureaucrats 

every step, and notably in 

l ind the United 
States fake the ca of the (re Wd Admiral, which 
he built for the Czar Nicholas, through the influence of 
the ranking admiral of the 
perial navy It took years to obtain this contract, 
| visits to the Russian capital. But hardly 
ad the commi been given before the Crimean War 
broke out, and Ru i was confronted with the armies 
| France and Turkey. Then 
here was pro- 

t on.the part of t illied powers; but President Pierce 
ito Mr. We Gio ahead, and I will stand by you. 
Ido not int i that citizens of the United States shall 
nterf L\ the prosecution of their legitimate 

1 and France chooses to quarrel 

i Mt larey, Secretary of State, was not 

pha : ulders in Great Britain are still 

a ved to tf ntrs why not you?” 





deali! h hu i, France, Ita 


Grand Duke Constantine 


came tl rt l tent, of course 


We ‘ \ ifter the opening of negotia- 
t line of | ittle-ship the 

‘ tructed—in the Harbor of 

ud I t Ve this was a trump card, and 
e architect 

onials were 






| 1 the rid as a mart 
tudded testir 
sl vered on } by the imperial family, and he soon 
Ministers, Kings 
i t perors, and I en 1 to be regarded as the 
failed in what he at 


ivance of his rivals 






rl buildi f the viathan ram, Dunderbergq, for 


“yuent purchase from Mr. 


| ‘ { sf it 3, i ai l 1 | 
Webb (permitted by Act of Congress) by Napoleon III., 
irro i by many dramatic incidents. This ves- 

‘ i Frat for three million dollars, and Mr. 
profit on the transaction was eight hundred 

i dollars. With a picked-up crew, under the 

i of Captain Joe Comstock, and with two 

1 naval « s on board and flying the French 

at peak e left this harbor on July 4, 1867 \ 

id ba uet was given on board Thurlow Weed, 

loses Taylor and others made pointed speeches, for 
I was « brink of a mighty conflict. A few 


es outside of Sandy Hook, however, her steering 
down, and they were obliged to put back 
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Cabinet officers should be 
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WILLIAM H. WEBB 


and remain in the Lower Bay two weeks for repairs. 
It was then that the men became mutinous. They were 
afraid to make the p ». Nosimilar ironclad had 
ever crossed the Atlant Fear reigned on board. At 
this juncture the mien began to desert, swimming ashore 
at all hours of the day and night. To permit this to con- 
tinue was for Mr. Webb to forfeit his sale of the vessel, 
involving the loss of millions of money. Hence a con- 
sultation was held. Heroic treatment, without mercy, 
was the resolve. All the ward-room staff were armed 
to the teeth with shotted navy revolvers. They took up 
their vigil on the spar-deck. Not long afterward three 











and audience with them, and won the day. 
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Haven. 





W. E. HUTTON ( A 
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at the Hyperion Theatre, in New Haven, Conn., before a large and enthusiastic audi- 
given full membership of the House of Representatives 4 
’ Hutton, W. C. Douglas and C 
Our own Chauncey Depew did the honors as presi@ing 


Yale, represented by G. H. 
A. Duniway, took the negative. 


The portraits of the six young disputants are 


men from the forecastle 
umped ove1rooard, and 
made for the shore. 

‘‘Ahoy, there ! About 
there, and come on board, 
or you are dead men!’ 
shouted the executive cffi- 
cer. 

They shouted back defi- 
ance, and a dozen revolvers 
were soon emptied in their 
wake. One man was wound- 
ed, and crimsoned the water 
of the bay. They were soon 
on board, however; but the 
crew kept on muttering 
curses, and when they put 
to sea, that night, it was 
with a feeling that an at- 
tempt to seize the Dunder- 
berg might happen at any 
moment. Thus Mr. Webb, 
in charge of his own war- 
ship, making a perilous pas- 
sage to Cherbourg, in heavy 
seas, in an untried craft- 
which experts predicted 
would never reach Euro- 
pean shores—was confronted 
by the added danger of a 
possible bloody uprising 
from the heterogeneous 
crew of that kind of sinis- 
ter desperadoes that ship 
from the purlieus of Water 
and Cherry Streets! For 
this fearless experience, not 
less than for his great repu- 
tation in shipbuilding, the 
Emperor ordered the decora- 
tion of the Legion of Honor 
to be conferred on him. 


During the draft riots, 
in July, 1863, Mr. Webb, as 
on many other occasions 
afloat and ashore, came 
near losing his life. An in- 
furiated mob, reeking with 
rum and blood, flocked to 
his shipyard on the East 
River (Seventh Street), in- 
tent on the destruction of 
the embryo Dunderberg by 
fire. The military authori- 
ties were, however, apprised, 
and the Seventh Regiment 
charged down the river- 
front. dispersed the besotted 
incendiaries, and stood guard 
over the hull of this noted 
vessel until General Butler 
had restored order in the 
city, and people went about 
with security as to person 
and property. Simultane- 
ously Mrs. Webb (neé Hen- 
rietta Hidden), with the 
pluck and determination of 
a born commander, was de- 
fending the family residence 
at 504 Fifth Avenue (now the 
Bristol), then the finest man- 
sion in the city. A howling 
and ravenous horde of reck- 
less tramps and_ thieves 
sought entrance to the prem- 
ises, while the surrounding 
atmosphere was laden with 
huge volumes of smoke, 
burning embers, and other traces of the reign of an- 
arcby. Her weary vigil, with pickets and outposts, 
saved the property and an extensive conflagration in 
that vicinity 

From shipbuilding Mr Webb went into the steam- 
ship business. He was always the great bulwark of 
the Pacific Mail Steamship Co.; the actual owner of 
the North American Steamship line, sending the first 
passenger steamer to the Baltic, and subsequently 
establishing a line of mail steamers between San 
Francisco, Australia, via Honolulu, and the Pacific 
Islands, embracing a distance of sixty-five hundred 
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miles — then the longest continuous mail route in 
operation in the world. 

Mere incidents in this remarkable career have been 
mentioned. Details would fill a cyclopedia. Yet, 
withal, toward the close of a busy life we find the 
final and the noblest act of all—the foundation of 

Webb’s Academy and Home for Shipbuilders,”’ situ- 
ted on an inclosure of fourteen acres at Fordham 
Heights, built and endowed at an outlay of two mil- 
lion dollars, with more money to be expended in the 
future. Instruction in shipbuilding to the highest 
point in the science, with board and rooms, is free to 
the student, while the ‘‘Home’”’ is for aged artisans and 
their wives, who have been connected with shipyards, 
and who may live there in luxury until summoned 
rom the earth. It was dedicated May 5, Bishop Pot- 
er presiding. 

Mr. Webb has been extremely happy in his domestic 
life, having celebrated his golden wedding during the 
current year. His wife is still strong and active, and 
his affectionate couple have, for over fifty years, been 
travelers in every clime, on almost every sea. The town 
residence is at 415 Fifth Avenue, and the country home, 

Waldheim,’’ with one hundred acres, near Tarrytown 
on the Hudson, is a beautiful suburban residence, near 
the scene where Webb, as a boy, began to dream of the 
future, which was to be realized far beyond his youth- 
ful vision. ALVAN 8. SOUTHWORTH. 
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THE LIBRARY 
AS A NATIONAL ISSUE. 


HE CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of April 25 
contains the report of a very interesting de- 
bate in the House of Representatives on the 
subject of cheap literature and its distribu- 

tion. We ask the attention of the reading public while 
we notice the prominent points of the discussion. The 
occasion of the remarks by members of the House was 
the introduction of the following amendment to the 
Post-O tice Appropriation Bill: 






Sec. 4. That all publications purporting to be issued 
periodically and to subscribers, but which are merely 
books or reprints of books, whether they be issued com- 
plete or in part, whether they be bound or unbound, or 
whether they be sold by subscription or otherwise, when 
offered for transmission by mail shall be subject to post- 
age at the rate prescribed for third-class matter. 


The reader will bear in mind that such publications 
are now sent through the mails as second-class matter 
at one cent a pound, and that the third-class rate would 
be eight cents a pornd. . 

It affords us much pleasure to give the arguments 
of Representatives Cummings and Quigg of New York, 
Bingham of Pennsylvania and Pickler of South Dakota, 
in opposition to the amendment. Mr. Cummings’ re- 
marks were characteristic. They were, in part, as fol- 


lows: 


Mr. Speaker, when a boy I picked up old iron, copper 
and other waste stuff in order to get the money with 
which to buy a copy of Bourrienne’s ‘‘Memoirs of 
Napoleon.’”’ I was eager to learn something about 
Bonaparte. I yearned for the book, and it was the 
only way in which I could get the money to buy it. I 
paid 47 cents for it, the bookseller, the Rev. Abel Barker, 
of Honesdale, Pa., knocking off 3 cents because he sym- 
pathized with me in my efforts to get the inoney to buy 
it. To-day, owing to these circulating libraries, a copy 
of that book can be bought for 10 cents. 

I say that when you try te raise the price of litera- 
ture to the American people you make a mistake. [Ap- 
plause.] You do more; you perpetrate a crime. bat 
newed applause.| You might as well propose to raise 
the price of bread and corn. Indeed, I would prefer that 
you make me pay more for my mackerel and potatoes 
than raise the price of the books I want to read. By 
this proposed amendment you rob every poor boy in the 
country who is athirst for information. 


The argument by Mr. Quigg was quite elaborate, Mr. 
Quigg having taken the lead in the attack on the amend- 
ment. He enlarged upon the danger to the great paper 
and printing industries that had grown up since the law 
of 1879 allowed Libraries to be transmitted through the 
mails at one cent per pound. These industries employ 
a great many men 


IN A GREAT MANY LINES OF INDUSTRY. 


They represent a capital not less than $6,000,000. 
These large interests would be stricken down under the 
operation of this amendment. He explained how the 
business of publishing cheap books arose and grew to 
such dimensions in so short a time. Since 1879 the con- 
ditions under which periodicals are published had alto- 
gether changed : 


The law at present on the statute books in regard to 
second-class matter afforded them an opportunity; for 
by issuing these books as libraries—that is, by issuing 
one every month, and entering them in the mail as 
second-class matter, by advertising the library exten- 
sively all over the country, and by inducing the coun- 
try newspapers to club with them—they obtained a very 
large market for these books. Under the operation of 
the law a tremendous industry has been built up, and a 
great many million volumes of the best literature pub- 
lished—and perhaps some of the worst; I do not know 
—are circulated in this way through the mails. 


ONCE A WEEK. 


Now this amendment proposes to stop that at once. 
It is one of those Cheap Jobn suggestions that come 
every now and then from the executive departments of 
the Government in order that somebody may acquire a 
reputation for economy. 


Mr. Pickler, from South Dakota, indicated his argu- 
ment in one of his opening paragraphs as follows: 


I am not interested at all from the standpoint which 
the gentleman from New York seems to have occupied 
in his argument—that is, the interest of the publishers 
or manufacturers; but I am interested, and interested 
solely, from the standpoint of my constituents, who de- 
sire to get good literature at low prices. 


Our readers will remember that, in last week’s issue, 
ONCE A WEEK used the same argument as that used, in 
part, by Mr. Bingham of Pennsylvania in the following: 

I participated in the debate here when postage upon 
this second-class matter was reduced from 2 cents a 
pound tol cent apound. In that debate I am on record 
as favoring the carrying of newspapers and periodicals 
under careful restrictions free through the mails. I be- 
lieve the time is not far distant when, in view of the 
educational advantages, not only newspapers, but in 
addition, books, will be carried free; I am in favor ot 
it to-day. [Applause.] If I would make any change in 
our legislation on this subject, that would be my propo- 
sition. Butif I cannot accomplish that, I desire to have 
the law maintained in its present interpretation by the 
Department, so that all these serials may be carried at 
1 cent a pound. Third-class matter, because a book has 
a superior or hard-back binding, is rated at 8 cents a 
pound. Instead of the proposed increase of rates, I 
would take the book from third-class and give it the 
cheap rate of second-class. 

The people of the United States who have been re- 
ceiving first-class literature through the mail as second- 
class matter in ONCE A WEEK Library owe a debt of 
gratitude to these gentlemen for their timely opposition 
to this amendment, resulting in, its defeat. There is no 
call for any unkind remarks touching the course of Mr. 
Henderson of North Carolina and the other gentlemen 
who favored the amendment; for they, one and all, 
acted evidently from a sense of duty. ONCE A WEEK 
believes in 

DIFFERING AND DISPUTING WITHOUT ACRIMONY 
or the imputation of unworthy motives. Neverthe- 
less, we feel called upon, as we said before, to review 
the whole debate with particular reference to ONCE A 
WEEK Library. Our patrons will notice, all through the 
discussion, that the remarks of Mr. Quigg and his sup- 
porters do not have very direct, if any, really pertinent 
application to the status of our Library. The whole de- 
fense seems to be a defense of certain twenty-five-cent 
books. Our Library is, separately, $2.50 per year, or 
less than ten cents for each novel. In the full yearly 
subscription of $6.50, payable $1 down and fifty cents 
a month, and including ONCE A WEEK newspaper and 
such Premium volumes as Irving's “Life of Washing- 
ton,”’ these novels cost about six cents each to the sub- 
scriber, 
IF CONGRESSMEN WISH TO KNOW 

exactly how these new, high-class novels would be af- 
fected by the eight cents a pound postage, also how these 
novels are made and distributed; and, furthermore, 
what the real nature of this ONCE A WEEK Library en- 
terprise is, we respectfully invite their attention to the 
following: Edgar Fawcett’s new, copyrighted novel, 
‘‘A Martyr of Destiny,’’ was sent out to ONCE A WEEK 
subscribers last week. The novel is of 432 pages, and 
weighs ten ounces. Including the eight-cent postage, 
the actual cost of that novel would be as follows, on an 
edition of 200,000 copies, sent in separate wrappers (as 
they all were) to individual subscribers : 


Author ; $3,000 
Paper for text 4,536 
-aper for covers . : . ; 80) 
Printing of text 1,440 
Stitching ; ; : ‘ 70 
Putting on of covers. ‘ ‘ 40 
Printing of covers. : F : 10 
Gathering ; 270 
Cartage . 7. ° ° ‘ , 80 
Postage (ut 8 cents a pound) . 10,000 
Wrapping. : , . ‘ 70 
Wrapping-paper . ‘ ‘ ‘ 75 
Glue, paste, etc. . ‘ ° ‘ 10 
Composition and electrotyping 500 
Mailing list . : ; ° 200 
Total for 200,000 copies. $20,338 


It will be seen that the cost of this number of ONCE 
A WEEK Library would be about ten and one-half cents, 
delivered at the post-office in New York. The further 
expense of agents, collectors and managers, interest on 
vapital invested, wear and tear of machinery, etc., is 
not included. As we have said, this novel, in a separate 
subscription of $2.50 per year for ONCE A WEEK Library, 
costs the reader less than ten cents now. In the full 
subscription of $6.50 a year, previously described, it 
costs the reader about six cents, the total sum being 
payable, practically, at the reader’s own convenience, 
and so that the outlay is never felt. If this is not 


A VERITABLE LITERARY BONANZA 


to the large mass of American lovers of good literature, 
we should like to know what else it is. But there is an- 
other point of excellence that the debate in Congress 
has not brought out. Here is a list of standard works 
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that are included in that $6.50 subscription. Out of this 


list the reader may take his or her choice These works 


are all bound in cloth, and fit for a place in any library : 
Tennyson's Poems, complete ; Carleton’s Novels; ‘‘Para 
dise Lost,’’ Doré illustrations; Dante's ‘‘Inferno,’’ sa 
as ‘‘Paradise Lost Dante’s ‘‘Purgatorio’’ and ‘‘Para 
diso,’’ same as preceding—all these are Royal Quarto; 
Balzac’s ‘*Comedie Humaine Byron, complet 
Moore's Poems, complete ; Scott's Poems complete 
Irving's “Life of Washington’ Irving's works, ex 
clusive of the foregoing; Library of Standard Author 
three Royal Octavo volumes in one Premium, contain 


ing 2,000 pages, and more than one thousand illustra 


tions, the contents of the volumes being Swift ‘Gull 

ver’s Travels,’’ Goldsmith's ‘‘Vicar of Wakefield,’’ ‘‘She 
Stoops to Conquer,”’ and his other dramatic works 

Gerald Griffin's ‘‘Collegians John Banim's “Peep o 
Day Boys,’’ and Michael Banim's “Crohoore of the 
Billhook’’; and ‘‘Don Quixote,’’ with the Doré illustra- 
tions, 

Much was said by advocates of that amendment about 
first-class books paying eight cents postage, while trashy 
books got second-class rates. We invite the attention 
of these gentlemen to the fact that second-class rates 


afforded us in the mails have enabled us to provide first 
class literature for our patrons, in cloth-bound edition 


profusely illustrated, and in many cases highly artistic 


books. The three sections of the $6.50 subscription are 
mutually interdependent. And this brings us to 
THE REALLY VITAL POINT 


in the whole discussion; namely, the system of organized 
distribution that enables us to give these values on such 
terms of payment is at present in good working ordet 
If the status of the Library in the mails were disturbed, 
it would be ruin to the whole plan and scheme. 

We believe in the preservation of the great English 
and American classics. They are being disseminated 
by this House by the hundred thousand volumes ainon 
people who would not otherwise receive them were it 
not for the ONCE A WEEK plan of distribution. They 
are being published in substantial cloth-bound volumes. 
Everybody admits that they are marvels of cheapness 
But we maintain, also, that the American 
meritorious books should keep in touch with modern 
literature. ONCE A WEEK Library is publishing new, 
copyrighted novels, by the best modern authors in 
every civilized country. We have had 
own Pacific Coast in the Gold Days; of Hawaii in the 
Dole Revolution; of France at the time 


reader of 


stories of our 


PANAMA WAS IN FRENCH CLOVER; 


of the Ohio Western Reserve, with very recent color- 
ing; of France after the new divorce law went 
effect; of the United States in the South during and 
after the Civil War; of England in all her 
environment of King’s Daughters, Christian Socialism 
and the rise of the Proletariat; of Austria and her ari 
tocracy after Sadowa. In their turn, we will have ma 
terpieces by Ossip Schubin on the shams, fads and follics 
of Continental high life; by Wilhelm Jensen, descriptive 
of Sweden and her people in the time of Gustavus Vasa 
and his struggle against King Christian, in the sixteenth 
century; by Jokai, descriptive of the struggle for free- 
dom in Russia; by Fanny du Tertre, descriptive of tragic 
incidents in the lives of Britishers who haunt the Riviera, 
and by various American and foreign authors whose 
works represent the rapid advance of modern fiction 
toward the dramatic and the realistically true. 

In ONCE A WEEK Library, alone among libraries, is 
this serial, periodical and systematic f 
world-fiction attempted. In a ONCE A WEEK subscrip- 
tion alone are the great masters’ 


into 


modern 


publication 


WORKS THAT WILL NEVER DII 

given to subscribers, neatly bound in Cloth, for a merely 
nominal sum, and on terms of payment that even the 
humblest lover of good books will never feel. ONCE A 
WEEK, 52 numbers; ONCE A WEEK Library, 26 new, 
high-class, copyrighted novels, and a 


standard works, constitute a literary combination that 


Premium set of 
has no parallel, even in these days of specialization, 


thorough organization and marvelous labor - saving 
machinery. The terms follow. 
self a neat little leaflet, giving full particulars, if you 


address us here. 


We will send to your- 


LOOK AT THE VALUE YOU RECEIVE. 


Premium (at a bargain), for these are all 
new, well-bound books, mark you . $4.00 


Semi-Monthly Library one year, 26 New 


Novels of 288 pages each . . . 5.20 
«COME EWE 8 se Se lee Ce 4-00 
$13.20 
All for $6.50 ; payable $1.00 on delivery of Premiut 
balance at rate of 50 cents per month. 
TERMS: 
Once a Werk, one year, twenty-six bound volumes of New Novels and 
Premium ‘ £6.50 
In Canada, British Colu sand Manitoba (including freight and 
duty on Premium Books): xclu ive of the Se Monthly Library, 6.00 
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THREE LOVES. 
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. . sweet 
The ve like a tiger hidder 
In the forest's edge at night; 
It ngs on the heart unbidden 
4 , ery of fright 
And if by a grand endeavor 
I beast is iin by the heart, 
Y i vir ver 
rhat the t ers Claws lnpart 
ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
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A CHAT ABOUT SILKWORIIS. 


HE culture of silkworms forms a profitable em- 
ployment for many thousand of young people 
in England. Butin our country, for some un- 
known reason, it has not won the attention 
it deserves, and while our boys and girls gladly 
follow the endless new ‘‘fads’’ that are offered 





Mo (BW them, they seem to avoid this one, the most 
“w attractive and entertaining of all. The art of 
rearing the silkworm is easily learned, and 


for the price of a toy one may buy enough eggs for a 
successful trial 
One ounce of eggs will produce about forty thousand 
vorms. The best eggs are of a lustrous dark-gray color, 
which will sink when immersed in wine. White or yel- 
low ones are worthless. Before you bring them home 
you must select a breeding-room, and for this purpose 
any spare chamber in the house will do, provided it can 
be kept quiet, and be perfectly ventilated in all kinds of 
weather. Then prepare your breeding-trays. For this 
purpose procure a number of the flat pasteboard hand- 
kerchief-boxes from any dry-goods store. The lids of 
these are just the things for egg-trays. Place fresh let- 
tuce-leaves over the bottom of the lid for the tiny eggs 
to lie on, then cover all with a fine gauze spread. Now 
your e ire put to bed, and you must wait with puti- 
ence. They must be left in the quiet room and with 
the temperature raised to 80° Fahr., and in eight or ten 
days the worms begin to make their appearance. The 
ist of April is perhaps the best time for starting out in 
this business. Get the eggs ready then, and they will 
be in good condition for the young mulberry leaves that 
ire so delightful and fresh in the month of May. When 
the new worms come forth they are black, and not more 
than a line in length. You must at once transfer them 
to fresh trays. These are like the first, save for the 
extra lining of white paper, that may be changed daily 











for purposes of cleanliness This transfer is work re- 
quirin a delicate touch Never use your fingers in lift- 
ing the new-hatched worms. A soft camel's hair brush 
is the best lifter The new trays must be supplied with 
plenty of mulberry leaves, as fresh as possible, as there 
are some fatal diseases brought on by careless feeding. 
‘he small, dark-green leaves are best, and may be 
kept good for several days ina cool room that is not too 
dry. Never pile up these leaves, but spread them out, 
and stir them frequently to air them 
rhe little creatur have now passed into the second 
of their existence, an] a very lively and ‘‘grow 
ing one’ itis. The room in which you keep them must 
in) cept at an even temperature—say about sixty-five 
deg Sometim by way of experiment, you may 
increase the heat, but this is not advised as a general 
thin 
Che silkworm’s life is not a lengthy one, lasting not 
more than fifty days Their voracity increases with 
their growth, and during their existence they undergo 


\ 
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WONDER IN MEXICO. 
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four or five changes, each occupying about twenty-four 
hours, and all the while they turn from dark to lighter 
If they are well- fed and kept warm, they grow 
rapidly, and hurry through their changes with wondrous 
speed. These changes are called ‘“‘moulting.’’ The skin 
does not keep pace, in growth, with the inner part, and 
so it must, now and then, be cast aside to make room 
foralarger one. This moulting is a great tax upon the 
strength of the worm, and many of them die at that 
time. They lie in a torpid state, with head slightly 
elevated, until the under, or new skin, becomes hard; 
then the old part bursts open with a noise. 

It is very interesting to visit the hatchery and see 
the worms in their several stages of life. All through 
this period they eat the most ‘remarkable quantity of 
mulberry leaves, and when a large number of them are 
in the room the noise made in eating resembles that of 
astorm, when sleet is beating against the window-panes. 

But a time comes when some instinct tells the silk- 
worm that he will grow no larger, and must now spin 
his own graveclothes. You will know this time, because 

its body has now a shining and transparent look, the ap- 
petite fails, and the poor little creature seems anxious, 
stretching out its head in every direction, as if seeking 
for some unknown thing. 

When these signs occur the worms must be trans- 
ferred to a long table, or shelf, where you have pre- 
viously set up small branches of oak, and on these they 
climb, Nature showing them the way. When you have 
but a few worms you may place them, one by one, in 
little bags made of scraps of writing-paper. and hang 
them up on the wallin awarm room. In either situa- 
tion the worm commences to attach itself to a support, 
by throwing out silken threads that unite it to a place 
of safety. It continues its work, and is soon surrounded 
with a loose, warm, cobweb-like stuff, and is concealed 
by a cover, oval in form, and called floss silk. 

This is the outer cocoon; but the real silk is now 
spun inside it, and, day by day, the worm grows less 
and the shroud of silken threads grows thicker. This 
work is completed in seven or eight days, and all this 
time the worm seems torpid or dead. It then passes 
into the chrysalis state, and, if left undisturbed, will, 
ere long, e tee from its cocoon, a perfect moth, or 
butterfly. To do this it must pierce through the walls 
of the cocoon, and thus destroy their value. So silk- 
breeders select a few of the largest for the purpose of 
raising more eggs, and all the other cocoons are put 
into an oven, and exposed toa high temperature that 
kills the silkworm inside. If you wish to reel the silk 
at once, then immerse the egg-shaped cocoons in scald- 
ing water, which not only kills the chrysalis, but softens 
the gum and frees the threads. The cocoons that are to 
be saved for seed are strung on threads, by means of a 
long needle passed through them so carefully as not to 
injure the occupant, and hung up in a dark place that 
is but moderately warm. The male cocoons are long 
and round, while those of the female are larger and 
more like a ball. 

The process of removing the silk thread from its 
cocoon, and all its changes from the original ball to 
the most exquisite fabrics of modern looms, is interest- 
ing and well worth telling. But all this is beyond the 
province of the common silkworm-breeder, and, as Rud- 
yard Kipling says, ‘‘is altogether another story. 

This article is written with the hope that some of our 
young people may be induced to try experiments in the 
easy and delightful work. 

-~e< 


AMONG EASTERN RUINS. 


"is a great relief to get into a special train at 
the Smyrna railway station and be whirled 
rapidly away from the dirt and beggars of the 
city. The most persistent beggars are the chil- 
dren, and one can hardly move a step without 
a half dozen clamorous youngsters surround- 
ing him, declaring they are starving, and beg- 
ging, in most piteous tones, for a penny with 
which to buy a small piece of bread. The rail- 

road authorities have reason to be proud of their train 

service, as they take one the fifty-mile trip in an hour 
over a comfortable and well-ballasted road, in easy, 


shades. 





first-class carriages. 
Ruins of ancient Ephesus, its theatres, churches, 
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temples, and so forth, were what we went to see; but 
our train was somewhat late—say five hundred years 
or so—to admit of our seeing these structures so that 
they would convey to our minds an idea of how they 
appeared when the Ephesian dome was fired by the 
youth whose fame outlives that of ‘‘the pious fool who 
reared it.’’ What at once strikes one as being the most 
ruined thing is the very ruins themselves. The finest 
portions have been carted away to different museums, 
principally to England, and in many cases but a heap 
of irregular stones remains to mark the site. 

In order to facilitate locomotion about the ancient 
city, one of our cars was loaded with a lot of donkeys 
little bits of fellows, with great big bumps of contrari- 
ness, and attended by men in grotesque costumes, co1 
sisting of fez caps, jackets, leggings and trousers that 
look not unlike divided skirts, only much more awk- 
ward, if that be possible. 

As one approaches Ephesus he notices long lines of 
columns that once formed the supports of aqueducts 
and other remnants of architectural grandeur that tell 
of the importance of this ancient metropolis in days 
long gone past. As soon as the train stopped at the 
station the donkeys were hustled out of their car, and, 
while they were being saddled, we unpacked our sand- 
wiches and effjoyed a very nice lunch al fresco. Those 
who were troubled with indigestion, as a rule found 
little to complain of this time, as the donkeys required 
so much attention and were such active little beasts 
that exercise was continuous. The donkey cared noth- 
ing for the most vigorous tugs that were given to his 
bridle, and when he got on a slue—which he was con- 
tinually doing—the only thing that was at all effectual 
in getting him pointed in the right way was to jump 
off and push around his hind legs until his body was in 
the right direction. From the old walls, made of pon- 
derous blocks of marble that once formed the prison in 
which St. Paul was detained so many centuries ago, one 
has a fine view of the desolate scene where once stood 
Ephesus, the proudest city of ancient times, and whose 
Temple of Diana was so grand in design and so exquisite 
in workmanship that it was worthy of a place in the list 
of the Seven Wonders of the World. About the Hill of 
Pion one sees crumbling arches, monstrous piers and 
broken walls, which are about all that is left to mark 
a city whose renown is older than tradition itself. 
About the neighboring plains one finds the most deli- 
cately sculptured marble fragments scattered thick 
among the dust and weeds; and protruding from the 
ground or lying prone upon it are beautiful fluted 
columns of porphyry and precious marbles. At every 
stop one finds elegantly carved capitals, massive bases 
and polished tablets covered with inscriptions. It isa 
world of precious relics, a wilderness of marred and 
mutilated gems. In the flutings of one of these large 
columns one of our number pressed half his body, side- 
wise; the diameter of the shaft measured over ten feet. 
One can hardly help feeling impressed with the toil and 
patience that must have been necessary to move thcse 
immense pieces of solid marble the required distance 
and to raise them into position in the structure of which 
they werea part. These are not shells or shafts of stoncs 
filled inside with rubbish, but the whole pier is a mass 
of solidity. Vast arches, that may have been the gates 
of the city or a triumphal arch erected in honor of some 
conquering hero, are built in the same way, and form 
grand spans that are among the wonders of the place. 
These have braved the storms and sieges of three thou- 

sand years, and have been shaken by many an earth- 
qauke: but there they are, and a visit to them is well 
worth the time required to make it. 
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AN irate manager of a county bank once said to his 
yiscatorial clerk: ‘‘I have no objection to giving youa 
foliday now and then, Smith, for you to attend your 
gr randmother’s ‘or your aunt’s funeral—but I do think 
you might have the courtesy to send me some of the 
fish! ’_Gentlewoman, March 24. 


RUDYARD KIPLING has returned to Vermont from 
Bermuda. It is probable that the early summer will 
see him in London, where he is called by private and 
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well as two or three skulls, M. Leroyal | Queen’s University, Kingston, Canada, 
this year, was the conferring on Lord 


brought away. with him. and they are 
now in Mexico City. The appearance 
of the cemetery thus lighted up for the 
first time for hundreds of years was 
grewsome in the extreme, and well cal- 
culated to shake the nerves of the ex- 
jlorer. Nothing daunted, however, M. 
Lerepel continued his explorations. It 
was not until he had traveled a great 
distance that he thought it time to call 
a halt and proceed on his return journey. 


| the P resbyterian College, Montreal, ‘and 
included loyalty to him as the Queen's re p- 
resentative, personal esteem for his distin- 


So far as he could see, the distance to | 


be traversed might be considerable, with 
chances for the cave opening out, as the 
floor seemed to be well trodden by 
human feet. He retraced his steps as 
speedily as possible, and, after being un- 
derground for upward of twenty-four 
hours, found himself once more at the 
entrance of the cave. 
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JOHN GUTH. 
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She—‘‘You know papa has failed, and 
he says that we must begin to econo- 
mize.” 

lle—'‘Well, we needn’t be wearing out 
two chairs.”” 





A CHILD, hearing one day a powerful 
but not very sweet soprano, said with 
great sympathy, ‘‘Mother, is that lady 
being hurt?”’ 





Good News for Asthmatics. 





We observe that the Kola plant, found on the 
( vo river, West Africa, is now in reach of suf- 
ferers from Asthma. As before announced, this 
new d very is a positive cure for Asthma, You 
can make trial of the Kola Compound free, by ad- 


eard to the Kola Importing Co., 
who are sending out 
to sufferers. 


dressing a postal 
1164 Broadway, New York, 
large trial cases free by mail, 





TO FIND GAME. 
is oftentimes a perplexing 


WHERE 
Wuenre to find game 


tion. The sportsman who strikes a good spot 
generally keéps the information as close as pos- 
sible, in order to enjoy exclusive privileges. 

Along the line of the Baltimore & Ohio Rail- 
road in Virginia and West Virginia, such places 
are numerous, and it is remarkable how little 

The mountain streams abound 


t ue known. 
I i The South Branch of the Potomac 
» best black bass fishing stream 
> Cheat, Youghiogheny, Potomac 
vahela Rivers are all exceilent fishing 
rhe hills and valleys adjacent are fairly 
» with game—partridge, wild turkey, grouse, 
pheasant, wild pigeon, quail, rabbit and. squirrel 
plentiful, and in the back country thirty or 
ty miles from the railroad, deer and bear’ can 
ind 















Good hotels are convenient, and horses and 
guides can be secured at reasonable rates. 

For circular showing fishing and gunning re- 
sorts reached by the B, & O. R. R. address Chas, 
O. Scull, Gen’l Pass, Agent, B. & O. R. R., Balti- 


more, Md. 
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THE SMALL BOY’S YELLOW 
DOG. 


HEN the subject has been fairly 
considered, the truth must be 
apparent to even an obtuse 
thinker, that, although there 

are many different shades of yellow dog, 

there is not one, from the finest omelet- 
gold to the softest café au lait, but which 
is as dear to the heart of the sinall boy as 
is a church fair tidy, decorated with an 

Arcadian landscape, to the heart of an 

old lady who lives in a rocking-chair 

and chews the cud of content with a 

beautiful five-dollar set of celluloid teeth. 
There may be some special reason for 

the small boy’s deep, inscrutable love 





| for any dog whose prevailing tone is yel- 
If so, there is no way by which that 


reason may be learned and defined. It 


| must ever be a matter of recondite specu- 


} lation. 


Various arguments have been set 
forth to divest this nystery of its esoteric 
features, but none of them is satisfactory 
or conclusive. The philosopher who at- 


| tempted to explain the small boy’s fond- 


ness for the yellow dog on the ground 
that the golden canine was really a liv- 
ing illustration of a gingerbread dog, 
and, therefore, a pleasant appetizer, was 
in error, because, if the yellow dog is sug- 


| gestive of gingerbread, the black-and-tan 


dog must be suggestive of licorice taff y— 
a condiment that has always been held in 
high favor by the small boy blest with a 
gastronomic eye for the beautiful. And 
yet the small boy does not care any more 
for a black-and-tan dog than an ice dealer 
does for the month of January, that—to 


| him—dismal season when the refrigerator 


| low dog 
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shapes its own course, or, more correctly 
speaking, runs itself. 

To be sure, the saffron dog is also sug- 
gestive of the pumpkin pie; but this is not 
a good reason upon which to base the 
small boy’s love for the topaz quadruped. 
After one is through with his speculations 
and investigations with this abstruse sub- 
ject one can only say that the sinall boy 
does prefer. the canary canine before all 
others; but wherefore, none may know. 
In fact, we loved the yellow dog ourselves 
when we were boys; but we cannot tell 
why, and when we go back on memory’s 
sunny wings to the rosy period of small 
boyhood we must admit that, even as 
small boys, we cannot throw any light 
upon the mystery. A woman’s love of 
and for a bonnet may be attributed to 

vanity, a rich man’s Jove of and for 
philanthropic acts may be attributed to 
an ambition to gain a social foothold ; 
but asmall boy’s love of and for a yel- 
can be attributed to nothing. 
It’s as deep as woman’s love, and twice 
as wide. And the homelier the yellow 
dog is the better the boy seems to like 
him. Give a small boy a supple grey- 
hound of dainty figure, and, while he 
might lavish upon him the common 
caresses due a dog bevause he is a dog, 
yet he would not look upon him through 
those gold-rimmed spectacles of small- 
boy love that are always worn when 
gazing upon the homely, knock-kneed, 
long-eared, stocky yellow dog that travels 
fondly at his heels wherever he goes, and 
is never happy away from him. 

When the boy is at school the yellow 
dog sleeps on the front stoop, and ever 
and anon looks down the road hoping to | 
see his little friend’s shining face grin | 
and all sharply etched against the offing. 
He knows, as he lies there playing a live- 
ly tattoo with a hinder foot upon that 
region of his anatomy located just south- 
west of that zigzag remnant of what was 
once an ear, that school will not be out 
for two hours; but, in looking for him, 


' because 
| into the mill-pond so often. 


| worth living. 





as if for an overdue ship, he hopes against 
hope, and trusts that the teacher has been | 
taken suddenly ill or that the school has | 


burned to the ground. And when he does 
see his little master coming up the road, 
and knows that his anxious watch is at 
an end, he rises from the stoop like a bird 
and flies to the boy as if the latter were 
a large piece of pie. 


But he is no gladder to meet the boy | 


than the boy is to meet him, because the 
dog impresses upon his mind, especially 
by his great hilarity, the fact that school 
is out. The yellow dog, as he flies about 
in mad circles, is a comet of fresh molasses 

candy in the small boy’s eyes; yet if he 
could be the same in the small boy’s 


stomach, the small boy would not re- | 


gard him with more tender feelings of | 
He feels so proud of the topaz | 


affection. 
quadruped that he quite forgets his ap- 
pearance of insignificance, and calls him 
only by a high-sounding name, such as 
Tiger or Lion. As a matter of fact, it 
would be more consistent to call the 
ornery, cross-eyed yellow dog with the 
parabolic tail C ‘larence or Aubrey; but 
the boy will give him no such esthetic 
name. He will give him a name sugges- 
tive of courage or prowess on the field of 
battle. Wherever he goes he is sure to 
take the dog. And the dog always wants 
to go along, whether it is to bed, to a ball 
match or a-swimming. The yellow dog 
understands the game of baseball from 
having been taken so frequently by the 
small boy. And he knows how to swim, 


A WEEK. 


has thrown 
And when 
ye »llow dog 
the small 
the bones that 


the small boy 


it comes bedtime, the 
upstairs and gets into 
bed and begins chewing 
he has hiddes n beneath the pillow during 
the day. If the small boy rolls over in 
the night and gathers one of those bones 
vith the small of his back, he says noth- 
is the bone; and 


boy's 


dog's 


ing, because it 
when he awakes in the morn and finds 


the dog snoring upon his wish-bone, he 
only feels happy to think that the yellow 
dog is so fond of him. The yellow dog 
can jump on him when his paws are cov- 
ered with mud, and he never so much as 
murmurs. In short, he might be said to 
be a victim of the yellow dog habit, be- 
cause the two are never seen apart. 
When the boy sits at the table, the dog 
sits under it with bated breath and an eye 
as sharp as a needle, and faithful in 
pointing a piece of meat as is a needle 
in pointing to the north, while he waits 
anxiously for his faithful little master to 
supply him surreptitiously with an occa- 
sional fragment of the country steak that 
proves it is cut off the neck every time 
the diner’s teeth comes in contact with a 
collar-button. And so the yellow dog is 
fed until he is rosy in body and mind, and 
is so full of sleep that he snores while sit- 
ting by the small boy’s chair chewing a 
bone. And when the small boy has grown 
to manhood he never forgets his yellow 
dog, and a glimpse of a yellow dog al- 
ways reminds him of the pleasantest 
period of his life—those halcyon days 
when his own yellow dog tagged along 
at his heels, and seemed a more desirable 
possession than a circus horse or a bicycle 
would have been. The boy who has once 
owned a yellow dog never forgets him— 
he may grow up and forget to pay his 
bills; but he will never forget the dear 
old- gold, topaz, canary, omelet - tinted 


as 


yellow dog that hept him in an Arabian | 


night and made him feel that life was 
R. K. MUNKITTRICE. 
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Given on a Plan of Unequalled Lib- 
erality, never before attempted by 
Responsible Publishers. i/ 


want one, read every word care- 


{ully. THE NEW YORK FAM- 


you 


is a high class 

iterary and family paper, in whose col 
umnps appear serials, and short stories 
from the pens of the most noted writers 
of the present time. Each number is a lit 
erary Feast, and every lover of gocd sto 
ries shoula be a subscriber. It has 8 mam 
moth pages, and 48 long colum: d is 
one of the largest story papers published 
The subscription price is but 56 cents a 
year, and at this low price we have deter 
mined to secure an average of at least 25 
aa] Subscribers at every post-office in the Uni 

y ted States. To accomplish so gigantic an 
undertaking, we realize that we must en 
list the sympathies and services of « large 
number of people, who will not only sub 
scribe soe but indnce their friends 
to subscribe also. 

With this end in view, we have secured 
asa premium, for aclub of 2 subscribers, this 
Elegantly Engraved, COLD PLATED 

BEAUTY Exactly as IHustrated, with 
Gold Plated Chain and Charm Com- 
ete. They look as well as solid gold and are 
We want you to gets 








secure 24 
fou can have this 
and wear. while pecans 
COPY THIS LETTE 

m tothe NEW YORK FAMILY UR 


n asl 





Signed 

50 SEMI fer Es own subscription, 
, Exactly as Represented, 
lily subseribe when sou show 
Do not delay, 
reliability, we 


ond 


As to our absolute 
Address, 


SWETT & CO., Publishers, 28 Reade St., New York. 
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A NORTHERN 

ENE IN Oe Re. : 

YELLOWSTONE } 
PARK. 

4] 


YOU CAN G THERE AND RETURN 


AT A COST OF 
$215 

















0 INCLUDING ALL 
10 NECESSARY 
0 EXPENSES. 


SENO ME SIX CENTS IN STAMPS FOR 


t 
4 INDIANLAND ano WONDERLAND, OUR TOURIST BOOKLET 
CHAS. S. FEE, 
GEN. PASS. AND TICKET AGENT, 
ST. PAUL, MINN, 


5SSS5SSSSS95559S 














AN EXTRAORDINARY OFFER! 
FOR 60 DAYS ONLY. 


FREE EXAMINATION. 


Box of 50 Cigars and Watch for $2.75. 





“NO MONEY REQUIRED | IN ADVANCE! 








enamel dial, 









large quantiti 
and three watches to any one person. Write to-day. Address 


“The CHIGAGO WATCH CO., 28Wabash Aver 


100,000 TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED. 
CUT THIS OUT and send it to us with your name and address, (no 
money required in advance) and we will send to you by express, 
same day as we receive your order, one box containing 50 of 
Our Celebrated Sec Cigars. and in the same package a gen- 
uine Solid Nickel Plated Watch, stem winder and setter, 
oll tempered, unbreakable main spring, finely fin- 
ished train, jeweled balancé, dust proof, finely polished case; a 
splendid time keeper and fully warranted for five 
antee with every watch. We w 
beautiful Gold Plated Chain and Charm to go with the 
watch, You examine the goods | at the express office and if satis- 
factory, pay the express agent $ 
box of 50 cigars. 





ears, a guar- 
vill also send in same package a 


2.75 and express charges, and the 
d watch, chain and charm are yours. As this 
y to introduce our famous 5e¢ cigar, and to 
$s against dealers and speculators ordering tn 
Ss, we willl not sell more than three boxes 











BUY DIRECT AND SAVE DEALER'S 
$ AND AGENT'S PROFITS. 


buy our Oxford Boss Bicycle, suit- 





able for either sex, made of best ma- 

terial, strong, substantial, accurately 
adjusted and iully warranted. Write to-day for our 
large complete catalogue of bicycles, parts, repairs, etc, 
fre OXFORD MEG. Co. 


338 Wabash Avenue, - CHICAGO, ILL 





AGERE bul ON SALARY 


» handle the New Patent Chemica 
Age nts making 850 per week 
X11 La Crosse, Wi 











y PUMPS Best. Cheapost, Write 
for yur book of instruction and oar 
wonderful premium offer, FIELD FoROE 
PUMP Uo., giv Bristol Ave., Lockport, N, ¥. 


5 For two years 

I have made 

' 825 a week 
Rs 


(No humbug), 


at Home. Instructions FRER to lady readers Send stamp, 


S. d. A. MANNING, Box R, ANNA, OHIO. 








] 
| 
| 
| 
| 
We can put you in the w ay of making RK 2 | 
to $so week! y,,in any locality, if 
once; no peddling, women succ 
men. No humbug. we mean just what we 
say Address at onc articulars 
“*Man'frs,”” Rox S308, Beaton. Mass. 








MUST HAVE AGENTS AT ONCE, Sam- 

ple Sashlock free by mail for 2c 
stamp. Immense Unrivalled. Only good one ever 
invented. Beats weights 
a 


Sales unp*ralleled. S12 


y. Write quick, ROHAKD, Box 24, Phila. 


yj HEALTH warranted torenew youthful color \o 
Gray ree Most satisfactory Hair grower, 500, , 
ee ee, aan pining Show KIDDER’S PASTILLES. 


} an Elementary Course. 





Beecham’s pills are for 
biliousness, bilious headache, 
dyspepsia, heartburn, torpid 

dizziness, sick head- 
bad taste in the mouth, 
loss of appe- 


The Marked Success 


of Scott’s Emulsion in consump- 
tion, scrofula and other forms of 
hereditary disease is due to its 
powerful food properties. 


liver, 
ache, 
coated tongue, 


Scotts Emulsion | 


by constipation ; 
healthy flesh - ; ix. ‘ 


sallow skin, when caused 
' and consti- 
rapidly creates 
proper weight. Hereditary 
taints develop only when. the 
system becomes weakened. 


pation is the most frequent 
cause of all of them. 
Book free; pills 25c. At 


Tr . oe aes f 5 
Nothing tn the world! drugstores,or write B.F,Allen 





f medicine has been . tre 
| Pepe Mpesatbe= Co.,365 Canal St., New York. 
so successful in dadis-| 

eases that are most| - 


menacing to life. P’hy-| 
stcians verywhere 


prescribe it. 





Prepared by Scott & Rowne, N, Y. All druggists. 


Good Soup, Well Served 


how it refreshes after a long fast—how fit- 
tingly it begins all good dinners, especially 
if made with 














9, 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use Ar- Crescent ‘ 
Bicycles. 


mour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces—a d ffer- 
ent soup for each day in the month. We 
mail Cook Book free; send us your address, An Entirely New Line for 1894 
. 
| $75 L ADIES® “ie Ibs, GENTLEMEN'S 30 Ibs, 
26-inct 
| $50 L e DIES’ 314 lbs. GENTLEMEN’S 27 Ibs, 


Armour & Co., Chicago. 
IN $40 Gins ay Ibs. BOYS: 25 ibs. 
D | We are demonstrating that first-class Bicycles can be 
. —_ | made and soldat the above prices. We are represented 


} Inallthe principal cities and towns of the United States, 
Illustrated Catalogue Free on application, 


WESTERN WHEEL WORKS, 
Chicago. New York. 


Y Any THE TEXAS GHAIR GAR ROUTE, 














Presented to any person send- 
ing Five Subscriptions to 








The GREAT DEMOCRATIC 
WEEKLY of New York. 


Containing timely, interesting 
matter relative to subjects 


POLITICAL, 
SOCIAL AND 
HUMOROUS. 


Subscription, postpaid, $4.00a year. Sample 
copies sent on application. Address 


TAMMANY TIMES CoO., 


Opposite Tammany Hall, 





WAGNER PALACE | SLEEPING CARS 


AND 


FREE RECLINING CHAIR CARS. 


ON ALL TRAINS 


New York Ciry, 

















For information, maps, etz., apply to 
JAMES BARKER, 
Gen. Pass. AND TICKET AGENT, St. Lovis, Mo. 





BUY A BICYCLE 


with a reputation 


“AND YOU RUN NO RISK.” 


RAMBLE 


BICYCLES 


ARE KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 
EACH eta GUARANTEED. 
t Rambler Ag s or 








ELCIN STYLE ba 


eat WATCH 


——— ee AES 
and {2 Plece Sliver Set 
A Hunting Case, richly Gold. 
i: 















Lady’s or 
Gent’s Size. 

















ase, ining 6 knives 
and 6 forks, sterling silver, 
triple plz ated, Free, Inor- 
der to introduce 01 ircigars 
send us your address and 
we willsend you 100 10c, 
straight all Havana Per- 
fecto Cigars for 
Remember, the 100( igars, 
Watch: und Stive rware we 
will send by express C, O, i 

D. for $8.75, Afterexs = 

ination, if satisfactory y express agent; other- 
wise don’ttake them. VERSIDEG CAR CO. 
173 Greenwich St.,Dep’t { e ew York. 























GORMULLY & JEFFERY MF co. 
Chicag Boston. Wash n. New York. 














Sure relief 

Price 35 cts ASTHMA 
by mail. Stowell &09 
Yharlestown, Mass. 


VILLA MARIA ACADEMY, 


139 E. 79th Street, corner Lexington Avenue, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

This institution, under the direction of the Nuns of the Congregation de Notre Dame (Montreal), 
S a select and limited school for young ladies desirous of pursuing any branch of higher education. 
A special inducement is here offered to those who would ac cquire a thorough and practical knowledge 
of the French language. Drawing, Painting, Vocal Music, Ty pe-writing and Stenography taught by 
Professors holding Testimonials of superior ability from many of the American Clergy. There is also 
A few young lady boarders can be accommodated in the Convent. Reovens 
For terms and particulars apply to : 


& send Hair Book & box Hars’ ‘Kuz, Comms, Best Corn Cure, both FREE | 





3eptember 8 


THE yY SUP 
Ref oon-nenuinnd, LADY SUPERIOR. 

















